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In assuring the continuation of the American way of life as well as in 
promoting the growth of individuals to the greatest possible degree, nothing 
is more important than the development of understanding and the proficient 

\ 
use of the mother tongue. Perhaps because of this, the staff of the Auburn 
elementary schools has undertaken the production of this Language Arts Guide 
as the first of several such guides to be prepared for their use, 

This guide represents the work of over 80 Auburn teachers throughout a 
period of two years of continuous study and committee activity. It began 
with the Curriculum Study of 195-55 under the Teaser of staff members 
of the University of Maine School of Education, It continued during the ~ 
past year under the guidance of the Supervisor of Elementary Education. It 
is not to be considered as the final word in language arts teaching, but as 
one tool to be used in the constant improvement of teaching skills and tech- 
niques. It is prepared also as a means of unifying the instructional methods 
throughout the city that all Auburn boys and girls may profit from a program 
conceived from a common philosophy and aimed towards common goals of achieve- 
ment. 

It is through efforts like this and the professional dedication of good 
teachers, of which this document is but one bit of evidence, that the reputa- 
tion of the city of Auburn as a community of good schools is not only main- 
veined’ but consistently improved, 

July 20, 1956 Robert S$, Ireland 


Superintendent of Schools 
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INTRODUCTION TO ELEMENTARY LANGUAGE ARTS 


The language arts are the powers and skills of giving and getting ideas 
through the spoken and written word. A curriculum designed to develop these 
powers and skills deals with ways of getting ideas--listening and reading; 
and with ways of giving ideas--speaking and writing. 

All ideas have their beginnings in the experience of individuals, Be- 
fore any fruitful instruction in language can begin, the child's background 
of experience must be enriched. He must have opportunities to exert the 
powers of all his senses upon as wide a variety of materials and events as 
possible, Then he is ready to hear about them, talk about them, read about 
them, and eventually to write about them. | 

The language arts program in Auburn elementary schools has three bases: 

The personal and social needs of children, 

The broad aspects of child development as found in most normal children. 

The concept of continuous growth in which each child must have those ex- 

perienees best suited to him at his level of development. 

The four facets of the language arts--listening, speaking, reading, and 
writing--are closely interrelated, A child's readiness for reading at any 
level depends upon his listening and speaking vocabulary, A child's ability 
to express himself orally is a prerequisite tq written expression, He must 
be Able*to spell correctly those words he needs to write. Phonics in read- 
ing and spelling requires that the child hear and say words correctly and be 
able to match these sounds with the proper symbols, These are but a few ex- 
amples of the tearoom of the language arts which teachers in Auburn 


recognize and provide for in their teaching. ae 


e 


A child acquires language learnings most effectively and efficiently in 
a functional, meaningful setting. Research has shown us that he learns best 
when he understands the reasons and necds for acquiring these learnings. It 
is only after he realizes the need and gains insight and understanding that 


he is ready for the practice necessary for mastery. 
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give training in citizenship. 

instill good tastes in choice of reading matcrials. 

develop an enjoyment for reading. 

develop an intelligent use of reading. 

provide an adequate readiness program. 

develop desirable permanent reading skills, habits, and attitudes. 
develop the ability to interpret the printed language. 

enable each child to progress at his own rate, 

meet the emotional needs of the reader. 


develop mastery of the work study skills. 
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DEVELOPMENTAL PROGRAM 
THROUGH THE GRADES 


INTRODUCTION 

Reading is the single most important skill the child learns in school. 
Society has placed more emphasis upon this function of the school than on any 
other, Auburn teachers accept this responsibility and place a high priority 
on the development of good readers. 

Underlying all reading instruction i a sound, well-planned develop- 
mental program, It is in the developmental, or basic reading program, that 
the child acquires the skills he must master and apply in all his school work, 
-life endeavors, and activities. 

Certain stages mark the child's progress in a developmental program, 

The first stage is the period of readiness during which the child acquires 
initial language learnings in the home, church, neighborhood, and during his 
early school experiences, The second stage is the period of beginning read- 
ing. This is usually considered the most critical stage and, consequently, 
much attention is given to starting the child at the. time he is most likely 
to succeed, For this reason, teachers adhere strictly to the policy on be- 
ginning reading found elsewhere in this guide, In the third stage, the young 
reader establishes beginning independence as he acquires more and more of the 
skills he needs to attack unknown words and get meaning from the printed 


pages on his own. Then follows the stage of rapid growth when the child 


ne 
gains in fluency and understanding and begins to do more reading independent- 
ly. It is important at this time to encourage his hunger for books nip supply 
reading materials suited to his tastes, maturity, and reading level, As the 
young reader continues to grow in his use of the reading skills, as his vo- 
cabulary grows and interests expand, he enters the stage of expanding read-~ 
ing interest. Intermediate grade teachers find the task of supplying a wide 
varicty of reading meterials covering the major areas of human intcrest a 
most challenging one, 

Auburn pense believe that all children will not progress at the same 
speed in reading. To provide for these diffcrences among individuals within 
a classroom, ability groups are formed for purposes of instruction in read- 
ing, Teachers utilize the following information about children in forming 
reading groups: 

Mental ability test scores 
Achievement test scores 


Performance on informal teacher-made tests of 
Oral reading. | 


Progress as recorded on "Reading Progress Report" 
found in each child's cumulative folder, 


As each child progresses in reading, there are periods of rapid growth, 
periods of regression, and periods when growth seems to be at a standstill. 
For this reason, reading groups remain flexible, When a child demonstrates 
the need to progress either more or less rapidly than the others in his 
group, provision is made for him to work with a group traveling more at his 
level, 

Special problems presented by exceptional children--the gifted and the 
mentally and physically handicapped--are treated individually with the help 


and advice of the principal and elementary supervisor. Remedial reading 
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cases also are treated as individual problems. Such cases are defined as 
those children of average, or above-average mental ability whose achievement 
in reading is a level and one-half, or more, below actual grade placement. 
Remedial teaching is done by the classroom teacher, as in the case of ecx- 
ceptional children, with the help and advice of the principal and super- 
visor, 

Phonetic analysis is taught in Auburn schools as an important method of 
word attack, but only after the beginning reader has established an initial 
sight vocabulary. We recognize that to be an effective reader, the child must 
say the words he sees and interpret what he reads, To do this, he must have 
a broad background of experience and a rich vocabulary, and he must be e- 
quipped with all the necessary skills for attacking new words independently. 

Teachers at every grade level help each child to achieve the highest 
level of comprehension. This is done by stimulating him to picture in his 
own mind the setting, characters and events of a story, by helping him to. 
relate what he reads to his own experience, and by encouraging him to use 
morals and guiding principles gained in reading to improve his own quality 
of living. Planned guided reading is essential if the child is to satisfy 
all his Be eee whether it be for his own enjoyment or for success in 
other school studies. 

In teaching a sclection in the basic reader, Auburn teachers follow 
closely the procedures suggested in the manuals accompanying the basic read- 
ers, Teaching a sclection in the reader follows this general pattern: 


Preparing for reading: The aim is to prepare children 
for both the content and the vocabulary of the story. 


Interpreting the story: This is to help children get 
the most out of the story through guided reading which 
places special emphasis on visualizing the events of a 
story. 


Extending skills and abilities: Provision is made here 

for systematic, sequential skill building--the real meat 
of each lesson. This is accomplished through class skill- 
building activities, through discussion and explanation, 
and through the lessons in workbooks, 


Extending interests: Through a variety of suggested 


activities, this step gives children the opportunity to 
explore and broaden interests aroused by the story in 
the reader. 

Three reading scries are used co-basally in Auburn elementary schools, 
Having books at each level from two or three basic scries affords a greater 
variety of materials for use with different groups. A slow group is able ‘%o 
read stories they have not heard previously; an advanced group may have new, 
refreshing, motivating materials; a group which needs additional work at the 
same level may do so in a different series; and teachers find different 


stories, new characters, and fresh approaches stimulating. It is not re- 


quired, however, that a group read more than one basic reader at any one lev- 


el, 
Basic Readers: 
Gray ct al., The New Basic Readers, Scott, Foresman and Company. 
Russell et al., The Ginn Basic Readers, Revised Edition. Ginn 
and Company. 
McKee et al., Reading for Mcaning. Houghton Mifflin Company. 
Suggested Time Allotments for Reading* 
Grade 1 Grade 2 Grade 3 Grade Grade 5 Grade 6 
550 150 350 300 300 300 


*Times suggested indicate number of minutes per week, This refers to both 
teacher's time and pupils! time, Bach reading group spends a portion of the 
allotted reading time cach day working under the direct guidance of the 
teacher, and during the balance of the reading time are engaged in inde- 


pendent activities related to reading. 
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JUNIOR PRIMARY 
Specific Objectives 
To promote wholesome social adjustment in the school situation, 


To develop basic concepts essential to everyday living, and, 
therefore, to initial reading instruction. 


To advance the child's comprehension and use of oral language, x 
To stimulate an interest in reading. 


To develop an awareness of the relationship between written language 
and personal experience, 


To detect physical and emotional needs, 
To start children who are ready, 


To provide for maximum growth in thinking skills so that ideas may 
be organized and used effectively. 


To help the child develop habits of effective listening in order 
that he may receive clear auditory impressions. 


Policy for the Teaching of Beginning Reading 
Adopted March 9, 195) 


Introduction to work in the readiness books is delayed for a period of at 
least six weeks after the beginning of school in September in order to: 


Allow a period of orientation so that the children may have an oppor- 
tunity to adjust themselves to the teacher, to each other, and to 
school activities. a 


Allow the teacher this period to observe her pupils and help them in 
their adjustment to this new school situation, 


An approved check list for reading readiness is maintained for each pupil 
by the teacher who makes a continuous and careful observation of each 
child's background and performance throughout the year. 


In the last two weeks of the second term, ending in February, appraisals 
are made of each child's readiness to cope with beginning reading matter 
through the use of: 


Mental tests for all pupils. 


Reading Readiness tests for those pupils who: 


Have a satisfactory rating on check list items. 


In the teacher's opinion are likely to meet success in begin- 
ning reading. 


16 
Attain a mental age of 6.6 in mental tcst. 
Children who achieve a better than average score on the reading readi- 
ness test (e.g., an A or B rating on the Metropolitan Readiness Test) 
may then begin work in the preprimers upon coinpletion of the reading 


readiness program, 


When a teacher questions the validity of any test result, she may re- 
test on another form, 


Reading Readiness tests are given at latcr periods as pupils qualify 
for such testing. 
Skills--Reading Readiness 
Visual Discrimination 


Noting similarity of objects, signs, words, etc., progressing from simple 
discrimination to discriminating between objects which are very similar. 


Noting differences in size of objects which are similar; e.g., Which one 
is different? Which one is big? Which one is small? 


Noting differences in detail in similar objects; e.g., Four like dogs 
with spots placed differently on one, 


Noting similarities in words; e.g., boy, bay, bags; not, note, no; in, it, 
.S 3 


Matching objects with a picture or with a lctter, 

Noting differences in orientation; e.g., Which ones are going a diffcrent 
way? Which ones are going left? (right) Which are going above? (bclow) 
Which are short? (long) 


Auditory Discrimination 


Noting differences in sound - pitch; e.g., notes on piano, rhythms, 
chords, high and low, loud and soft, fast and slow. 


Hearing rhyming words, 
Hearing words that do not rhyme. 


Hearing which word begins with a different letter; e.g., cart, candy, 
boy, cap. 


Supplying rhyming words to fill in blanks at end of lines, 


Interpreting language through sound in choral speaking,dramatizing and 
Singing. 


Saying words in a group which begin with the same letter; ¢c.g., baby, 
come, COW, cup. 
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Comprehension 


Remembering the names of and pointing out objects common to young 
children. 


Gathering, using, and understanding new words used through new daily 
experiences, 


Arranging a picture story with events in correct sequence and retell- 
ing the story with events in the proper order, 


Answering questions about a story which has been read, 
Retelling a story in simple words, supplying main details. 


Telling about some personal experience before the class for the enjoy- 
ment of the group. 


Visual Memory 


Recognizing and naming colors, 


Rememb:ring objects; e.g., finding an object flashed from several in a 
group or on paper. 


Finding a word from memory after seeing it flashed on a card. 


Reproducing a simple geometric figure from memory; Cee, ALAS 


Reproducing two or more simple figures, 


Motor Coordination 


Oral 


Coloring large objects, 

Expressing experiences with crayon and paint, 

Tracing objects by following the dotted line. 

Cutting, pasting, and putting together simple puzzles, 


Interpreting language through body motion, dramatization, dancing, 
skipping, and hopping. 


Reading (for those who are ready) 
Recognizing labels and names around the room 
Identifying color words on color chart 


Reading daily greetings or school news, including weather reports, 
from the board, 


Contributing to and repeating material from experience charts 
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Suggested Activities 


Visual Discrimination 


1. 


Collect 2 copies of about 30 colorful pictures of familiar objects. 
Mount these on cardboard and collect them in a pack, Let the groups 
choose a leader to deal out all the cards. The first player puts 
one of his cards on the table face up, The child who has a card to 
match it may take it and put one of his in its place, The player 
with the most cards wins. 


Have several feathers of different sizes and shape for finding ones 
that are alike; different, etc, 


Arrange four or five pictures which tell a story but not in the right 
order, Have children arrange the pictures in the right order and> 
tell a story. 


Number one octave on the piano 1-8, Write the numbers for simple 
tunes on tagboard so that children will be able to match the numbers 
and play the tunes. 


Color game (for immature child), Children blind their cyes, One 


child taps a color on the flannel board. Each child takes turn at 
guessing what color was tapped. He touches the color as he names 
it. Thesone who guesses correctly takes the next turn to tap. 


Color game (for fast learners). Dismiss children to their play or 
activities according to the color of their socks, dresses, sweaters 
or shocs. For the fast learners or more mature, increase the diffi- 
culty by using the writton forms instead of saying the words. 


Color table, If a teacher plans to introduce the color "red," she 
covers a box or table with red paper and places one .or two objects 
upon it. She calls attention to this and asks the children to find 
something else in the room that is red, Children are then en- 
couraged to bring more red objects or pictures from home, A chart 
may be made with all the red pictures, 


Lollipop gane. Children learn song "Lollipops" (New Songs and Games, 
Boston Music Company.) 

Teacher makes large lollipops in each of the colors, The child who 
is "It" skips around inside the circle as others sing, At the word 
"Stop" he steps in front of some child who chooses one of the colors 
by name. Song is repeated until all of the lollipops are gone. 


Place color cards in piles or in boxes according to color to give 
child practice in discrimination of colors, 


Use cutouts in pocket charts for finding likenesses and differences, 


Children cut out anything they want from old magazines. Then have 
2 or 3 hold up their pictures, Which one is big? Which is little? 


ig 
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Auditory 
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Draw a simple object on the board, Children look at it and close 
their eyes while you erase part of it. One child puts in what is 
left out. 


Tables of collections, Objects which are alike, such as acorns, 
blocks; objects which are different, such as ae and green apples, 
boxes of two sizes. 


Game with name cards, Several children stand in front each hold- 
ing his own name card, Teacher writes one of the names on the board, 
Children at their desks tell whose name it is. 


Line up h or 5 children, Turn 1 around, Find the one different, 
Use this in action too--all run except one walks, etc, 


Discrimination 


Dog and Bone, One child who is the dog sits with back to class. 

An object to represent a bone is on the floor behind him, Another 
child is chosen to come take the bone and barks when he arrives at 
his own chair, "Dog" tries to guess.who has his bone. If he 
guesses correctly, he is entitled to another turn as "Dog." If not, 
the child who has the bone may be it. A variation to this game is, 
"Who rang the bell?" Child sits back to group. Another rings a 
small bell and hides it. The child who is "it" then tries to guess 
who has the bell, 


Children close their cyes and try to identify sounds made by another 
child in the class, 


Mother Hen, Mother Hen falls asleep and four chicks hide in the 
room. Mother hen wakens and asks, "Where are my baby chicks?" The 
chickens begin to peep. Mother hen follows the sounds to find the 
chicks, 


Knock, Knock, One child hides in the closet, Another child knocks 
at the door, Hidden child asks, "Who is it?" Answer, "It is I," 
and child in the closet must identify the child by the voice, 


Distinguishing common classroom sounds, Children close their eyes, 
Teacher asks pupils what they hear as she: 
1, strikes pieces of wood together 
2. strikes metal ~ 
3. crunches paper 
leasteps ia bell 
5. closes a book 
6. pushes a chair 


Distinguishing sounds of different types of activities, Children 
close eyes, The teacher asks pupils what they hear as one child 
performs so that foot action is heard in running, jumping, 
skipping, hopping, walking, etc, 


READING 


COURTESY LEWISTON EVENING JOURNAL 


"READING IS FUN!" 


he 
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Children make riddles about objects around the room, pets, farm 
animals--one clue being a word that rhymes with answer to riddle, 


What Animal Am I? Each child makes the noise of an animal, one at 
a time, Calls on another.child to guess what animal he is, 


Riddles, Make up riddles in rhyme such as: I'm thinking of an 
animal that rhymes with boat, It is frisky and has horns. What 

oer te Fi-ae 

Play Telephone, Call the grocer, order things. Grocer must repeat 
the order, 


Birds Fly, Leader waves his arms to imitate flying and says, "Birds 
fly, Airplanes fly, Cars fly, etc." like Simon says. Children stop 
motion when wrong thing is called. 


Show a group of objects. Cover them, pick one out, and have child- 
ren guess which one is missing. 


Child leaves room and returns to guess which child is missing from 
circle. yey 


Reading puzzles in which children match words with pictures, Only 
the word which identifies the picture completes the puzzle. (for 
fast learners) 


Give the children a direction or scrics of directions to follow. 


Motor Coordination 


Tracing and coloring large simple outline pictures, 


Cutting and pasting pictures from magazines and making scrapbooks 
on various topics, (pets, farm, etc.) 


Cutting pictures and matching to identical ones. 


2) 
LEVEL ONE 

Specific Objectives 
To make their lives richer through stories, 
To satisfy their curiosity about familiar things. 
To promote keen lasting interest in reading. 
To initiate good listening habits. 
To develop ability to interpret clearly and accurately what is read, 
To promote strong motive for reading. 
To raise standards in their choice of books, 


To start training and give experiences that will prepare pupils to read 
with ease. 


To promote appropriate reading attitudes and habits, 
To develop an adequate sight vocabulary. 


To establish proper habits in the care and use of books, 


To cstablish a fluent left-right eye movement, and the movement of eyes from 


the end of one line to the beginning of the next, 
To teach simple phonetic analysis of words, 
To provide for the orderly development of good habits of recognition, 


To provide real and vicarious experiences for the enrichment of language 
and reading background, 


Oral Reading 


To read aloud simple material with ease and fluency. 
To foster interest in ideas and in books, 


To create a feeling of pleasure and satisfaction from reading humorous 
and interesting stories to others, 


To improve pronunciation and enunciation, 
To develop the ability to group words in thought units when reading. 


To be able to vary inflection and rate of reading according to the passage 
read. 


To promote ease, poise and confidence in audience situations, 
To read orally as a check on accuracy and completeness of recognition, 


To enlarge the speaking vocabulary. 


Skills 
Preprimer 


Skills taught at the readiness level are maintained and extended. Only 
skills not introduced previously are given below, 


Word Perception 


Developing awareness of the point-by-point correspondence between 
spoken and printed words, 


Comparing words in printed type and manuscript writing 
Observing individual words or phrases in one-line reading units 


Establishing habits of scrutinizing words in left-to-right serial 
order 


Comparing and identifying words in capitalized and aneagi tantied 
initial-letter forms 


Strengthening memory of word forms based on: 
Association of meaning with printed words 
Careful observation of visual details 
Visual imagery of words 


~ 
~ 


Mastering sight vocabulary 

Developing phonctic skills 
Auditory perception of rhyme 
Auditory perception of initial-consonant sounds 
Auditory imagery 


Developing structural-analysis skills 
Recognition of words formed by adding s to known root words 


Using meaning clucs as an aid in identifying words 
Comprehension and Interpretation 

Associating meaning with printed words 

Interpreting the main idea 


Interpreting.a story in sequence 
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Noting details and perceiving their relationship 
Recognizing emotional reactions and motives of story characters 
Following directions 
Making inferences from picture to text 
Identifying the speaker and the character spoken to 
Understanding pronoun reference 
Comprehending phrase and sentence meanings 
Forming sensory images: 

Visual 

Auditory 

Kinesthetic 

Tactile 
Anticipating outcomes 
Making judgments and drawing conclusions 
Perceiving relationships: 

Place 

Association through use 

Sequence 

Class 

Part-whole 

Size 

Quantity 
Forming associations 
Strengthening memory based on: 

Observation 

Association 

Visual imagery 

Classification 

Sequence 

Oral Reading 

Enriching oral vocabulary 
Understanding that a sentence is a meaning unit 
Formulating sentences 


Using narrative and expository expression 


Improving articulation 


2h 
Primer 
Word Perception 
Observing individual words or phrases in context. 
Identifying words in capitalized and uncapitalizdinitial-letter forms, 
Recognizing word forms and associating meaning. 
Developing phonetic skills: 
Visual-auditory perception of rhyme 
Visual-auditory perception of initial consonants 
Substitution of initial consonants 
Recognizing inflected forms made by adding 's to known root words, 
Recognizing compound words made up of two known root words, 
Comprehension and Interpretation 
Comprehending a sentence as a meaning unit, 


Oral Language 


Extending oral reading skills at previous level, 


First Reader 
Word Perception 
Recognizing word forms by visual scrutiny of letters 


Using context clues 
As an aid to rapid word perception 
As an aid in attacking new words 


Recognizing words in isolation 


Devcloping phonetic analysis skills 
Visual~auditory perception of initial consonants 
Visual-auditory perception of final consonants 
Substitution of final consonants 
Recognizing words similar in sound but not in appearance 


Developing phonetic understandings 
Consonants in words may be silent 
Two=letter consonant symbols represent one sound 


Applying phonetic analysis in attacking new words 
Recognizing a new word similar to a known word except for its 
initial consonant (Initial consonant substitution) 
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Recognizing a new word similar to a known word except for its 
final consonant (Final consonant substitution) 


Applying structural analysis in Meson: new words 
Recognizing inflected forms made by adding s, 's, d, ed, and ing 
to known root words, 
Recognizing contractions 
Identifying parts of compounds 
Recognizing small words in longer words as a method of attack 
Recognizing variant forms of words 
Comprehension and Interpretation 
Interpreting ideas implied but not directly stated or pictured 
Perceiving relationships 
Time 
Manner 
Formulating sentences 


Summarizing and organizing ideas for the purpose of remembering 


Developing the habit of thinking about and using the context of 
material read. 


Reading simple story material independently 

Making inferences and drawing conclusions 

Recalling story facts 

Interpreting new story material 

Following oral directions 

Recognizing central ideas 

Recognizing relevant ideas 

Interpreting the meaning of increasingly longer units of material 
Increasing the rate and span of recognition 

Reading for detail 

Recalling facts 

Locating information (answers to specific questions) 
Reading for varied purposes 


Increasing skill in use of books 
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Oral Reading 


Improving quality of oral reading 


Time Allotment for Oral Reading 


Oral Reading, including chart and blackboard exercises, takes up more than 
half the time devoted to reading instruction, 


Cai 


Suggested Activities and Teaching Aids 


Hearing rhyming words, Give a word like day and encourage children to 
suggest words that end in the same sound, List these words on the black- 
board and underline parts that sound alike, Children may write their 

own jingle booklets to illustrate word families as: 


I play 
All day 
In the hay 


Print a list of seven or more words at the left of a large card. Give 
the child a large number of small cards, each bearing a word. The child 
then hunts for words which rhyme with the words on the large card, When 
such words are found, they are placed at the right of the rhyming words 
on the large card, This can be used as seatwork, + 


List words on the board to illustrate the effect of changing the vowel, 
or of inserting an additional vowel, in certain short words. 
kxample: “rug - rag," "bat ~ bit," "but - bet," "met - mat - meat," 


Give oral practice on word endings saying "I can rung, run, running," 
The child is to select from the sound the one which is correct. Follow 
with similar statements, 


Put a list of phrases on the board and have the same phrases printed on 
flash cards, Divide children into two teams, One child from each team 
steps to the board. Then flash a card, and the child who first finds 
the same phrase on the board scores for his team. Follow a similar 
procedure until all the phrases have been identified, 


Cut up into sentences a story from an old reader, Paste sentences onto 
cards and have the children reassemble the story, 


To give practice in word study, rule a paper off into blocks with as many 
blocks as there are letters in the word to be studied. The blocks are 
numbered from left to mn as 1, 2, 3, for a three-letter word, “If tne 
word to be learned is "was," the child writes W in the first block, A in 
the second, and S in the ede This also gives training in the habit of 
reading from left to right. 


Prepare a set of word cards, fold them and pin them with a steel pin or 
hair pin. Place the cards in a large fish bowl (or box). The child 
throws into the bowl a piece of string with a small magnet attached, and 
pulls out one of the "fish." If he can read the word on the card, he 
may keep it; otherwise, it must be thrown back into the bowl, He may 
keep a record of the number of words correctly read each day. 


Place before the children a large box filled with objects or pictures, 
Arrange printed cards corresponding to the pictures or objects around 
the blackboard ledge, Each child closes his eyes and draws an object 
or picture from the box. Then the child finds the word corresponding 
to his object or picture, 
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Use pictures on a chart to illustrate objects shown singly or in pairs; 
Example: two apples, one cup, two cups, one tree, etc. Give the child 
small printed word cards containing the singular and plural of each ob- 
ject on the chart from which he chooses the word that goes with each 
picture, - in 

Give to each child a card with a phrase written on it and write on the 
blackboard a duplicate of each phrase handed out. The child finds the 
phrase on the board which matches his phrase card, and stands in front 
of the board where his phrase appears. When all have found the matching 
phrases, children read them orally. 


Write sentences on the board and explain to the children that each sen- 
tence answers the questions "Who?" "When?" and "What?" The children 
copy the number of each sentence, and after the number, write the answer 
to the question, 

Examples: 


1. The boy rode the black horse yesterday. 
2. Peter was working all day. 

3. The circus is coming soon. 

4. Today the girls will bake a cake. 


Who? When? What? 
1. The boy yesterday rode the black horse 
2. Peter all day was working 
3. The circus soon is coming 
h. The girls today will bake a cake 


Give the children simple factual questions printed on cards, the answers 
to which are either yes or no. 
Examples: 


Can a doll’ talk? Yes No 
Has a dog four feet? Yes No 


Make two large oaktag circles with slits cut in circle 1 so that word 
cards may be placed around the circle. Pockets may be made on the face 
of the circle by pasting to the oaktag small strips of paper into which 
word cards can be inserted, (See Figure 1) Cut a triangular notch in 
circle 2 large enough to expose the words on circle 1, one at a time, 
(See Figure 2) Make a small hole in the center of each circle, and place 
a spool between the two circles, A long binding post (such as is used 
for loose-leaf scrapbooks and is available at most stationers') is passed 
through the hole in circle 2, through the spool, and through the hole in 
circle 1. This will hold the three pieces firmly together, and allow 
circle 2 to rotate above circle 1, Divide the players into groups. A 
player spins the circle, When it has stopped spinning, he reads the 

worc that is exposed through the notch, If he can read it correctly, 

one point is scored for his team. When a word has been correctly read, 
it can be removed, and a new word inserted in its place. The team with 
the highest score wins. 
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Figure 1 Figure 2 


Have several children, each holding a word on a flash card, stand at the 
front of the group, Let each child in group, taking turns, say "I'd like 
to change places with '! 't pointing to a word and saying it. If word 
is recognized correctly, the teacher will say "change" and the child 
takes the card while the original holder sits down to await his turn, 
Change the cards held in front occasionally. 


Mix up flash cards and let the child re-arrange them to make a sentence, 


Game to Teach Listening for Beginning Sounds: 


: Several cards (9" x 9") are divided and marked as shown, 
f The center box has a picture. Use simple words beginning 

with consonants as dog, cat, ball, pie, etc, Hach child 
~ |playing has a card, Teacher has a pack of pictures which 
3] i she calls off, one at-a time. A child having a picture 
Beem r cts the center cf his card beginning with the same conso- 
‘nant raises his hand and is given the picture to place on 
! ‘his card, The child who first fills the eight empty 
spaces on his card is the winner. 
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Prepare charts ruled into four spaces across and six spaces down. In 
each of the four spaces across is a picture beginning with a different 
consonant. The same consonants are repeated in different order in the 
other rows, On a paper folded into six spaces, the children draw one 
picture from each row beginning with the same designated consonant. 
Ending consonants may be used in the same way; also the diphthongs ch, 
th, wh, sh. Initial blending consonants may also be used, 


Touch Game, Have list of words or phrases on the board. One child is 
"It." The other children blind their eyes, "It" touches a word, then 


says, "Heads up." Children guess word or phrase that was touched. The 
one guessing correctly becomes "It." 


Teacher. Word or phrase cards are put in holder, One child is Teacher, 
Teacher tells each child to bring word or phrase card to her, A Teacher 


_ going correctly through the cards may choose the next Teacher. 
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Take Away. Erase word or phrase as called for, Words may be put in 
house on fire to be rescued, or may be apples to be picked from tree, 


Indian Headdress. Feathers are made of different colored paper. Words 
or phrases are printed on back. If child says them correctly, he may 
put feather in headdress. 


Fish Game, Make fish of oak tag or heavy paper. Put words on them and 
paper clips. Use small magnet with string on stick for fish pole, Child 
may keep all the fish he can say as he catches them, 


Race Track, Make large circle on board, Print words around it. Give 
child a small car, Jf he can say words around circle, he wins race, 


Hide the Word, Choose a word that seems hard to identify, as "what," 
Show it to the children then put it into pack, Say, "I am hiding this 
word, When you see it you may clap your hands or jump up. " ; 


Words that Grow: 


a a 
an at 

and ate 
sand gate 


Something in the Room, A game for helping children learn primary colors, 
One child says, "I see something in the room that is (color). 
Other children ask questions which may be answered by, "Yes" or "No," 
When children have learned some initial sounds, this game may be changed 
to "I sce something in this room that begins with (letter), Or 
when practicing rhyming words, they can say, "I see something in this 
room that sounds like (hair, chair; boys, toys). 
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LEVEL TWO 


Specific Objectives 


To provide reading selections graded to the child's level of interest and 
ability, ta 


To extend the skills and aids to independent word identification. 


To help the child build skills and attitudes which make for effective 
reading. . 


To systematically guide ore ereceee in the use of phonetic analysis techniques, 
To build an understanding of the setting of material. 

To provide material for wider reading. 

To teach the child to get meaning from the text, 


To improve the quality of oral reading by cultivating the ability to read 
aloud effectively. 


To develop an appreciation of the importance of clear articulation in read- 
ing and speech, 


To arouse an interest in reading and stimulate a strong desire to learn to 
read effectively. 


To stimulate interest in an increasingly wide range of reading activities 
and to develop a broader desire to read, 


To enable the child to think about, and use the ideas secured through read- 
ing. 


Skills 
Second Reader--First Half 
Word Perception 


Using context clues 
To determine specific word meanings 
To check or modify word analysis 


Developing phonetic-analysis skills 
Visual~auditory perception of consonants 
Blending consonant sounds 
Auditory perception of vowels 
Visual-auditory perception of vowels 
Blending consonant and vowel sounds 
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Developing phonetic understandings 

One of two like consonant letters is usually silent 

Silent consonant letters may be meaning or phonetic clues 

Silent vowel letters are visual clues to vowel sounds 

Vowel letters stand for more than one sound 

When i or a is followed gh r, usually the vowel sound is neither 
long nor short 

When a is followed by 1 or w, usually the a stands for the sound 
heard in call or saw. 

The letter i is usually used to represent an i sound in the middle 
of a word; the letter y is used to represent an i 
sound at the end of a word 


Applying phonetic analysis in attacking new words: 
Consonant substitution 
Vowel substitution 
Using visual clues to vowel sounds 


Applying structural analysis in attacking new words 
Inflected forms made by adding s, 's, es, d, ed, and ing with no 
change in the root word, 
Derived forms made by adding the suffix y with no change in the 
root word, 
Inflected or derived forms made by doubling the final consonant 
before an ending or a suffix. 
Inflected forms made by changing y to i before an ending. 
Contractions with one letter omitted, 
Comprehension and Interpretation 
Interpreting ideas implied but not directly stated 
Recognizing story structure 


Forming sensory images 
Touch, smell, taste 


Generalizing 

Perceiving part-whole relationships 
Strengthening memory based on auditory imagery 
Verifying an opinion or judgment 

RecOntatine stdiy plot wi tHeemeeel te 


Verifying recall 
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Second Reader--Second Half 
Word Perception 


Developing phonetic skills 
Visual-Auditory perception of vowels 
Auditory perception of syllables and accent 


Developing phonetic understandings 
Silentness 
Consonants in words may be silent 
Silent vowels are usually visual clues to vowel sounds 


Variability 
Some consonants have variable sounds, hard and soft c¢ and g 
Different letters may represent the same sound 
Word forms may be meaning clues 


Principles for determining vowel sounds 

Position: If there is only one vowel letter in a word, that 
letter usually stands for the short sound unless it is at 
the end of the word, 

Silent vowels: If there are two vowel letters together in a 
word, usually the first stands for a long vowel sound and 
the second is silent, 

ras a vowel controller: If the only vowel letter in a word 

~ is followed by r, the sound of the vowel is usually con- 
trolled by the r sound that follows it. 


The visual clue to a vowel sound usually follows the vowel letter 
in a word such as a followed by 1 or w. 


Applying phonetic analysis in attacking new words 
Blending consonant and vowel sounds 
Silent consonants 
Principles for determining vowel sounds 
Vowel position 
Silent vowels 
ras a vowel controller 
Using visual clues to vowel sounds, See also above principles for 
determining vowel sounds, 
Using meaning clues to check phonetic analysis 


Applying structural analysis in attacking new words 

Recognizing words formed by adding n, en, er and est of comparison, 
with no change in the root word, 

Recognizing words formed by doubling the final consonant, dropping 
final e, changing y to i before adding an ending or a ages 

eee words formed by adding the suffixes Veclvyaor ersor 
agen 

Identifying root words in inflected or derived forms 

Using meaning clues to check structural analysis 


Combining structural and phonetic analysis fi 
Identifying and attacking a root word in inflected, derived, or 
compounded form, 


3h, 


Using context clues to check combined structural and phonetic 
analysis. | 


Developing dictionary skills 

Understanding that a printed word form may represent more than 
one meaning. 

Using sentence context to determine appropriate meanings 

Recognizing alphabetical sequence or general alphabetical posi- 
tion, 

Identifying root words 

Understanding simple definitions 


Comprehension and Interp retation 
Understanding the meaning of conjunctions 
Interpreting diagrams; eoge, a Simple map of the neighborhood 
Visualizing from descriptions 


Discriminating between real and fanciful material 


Understanding the total context 


Time Allotment for Oral Reading 


Oral reading, including chart and blackboard excrcises, should take up more 
than half the time devoted to reading instruction. 
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Suggested Activities and Aids 


Practicing phrases used in presenting new words. Put numbered phrases 
on the chalkboard and let children choose a numbcred slip from a box, 
Call the number of each phrase and let the child that has the number 
read the corresponding phrase. Exchange the numbers after each child 
has had a turn, and continue. 


Pass word cards to children and let them take turns laying them on the 
chalk tray to build a sentence like the one on the chalkboard, Hach 
child pronounces the word as he lays it down, The child putting down 
the last word in the sentence also reads the completed sentence. 


Catching fish. Phrase cards are made in the form of fish. Put on 
floor in groups of five or six. See how many fish each one can catch 
in each "brook" without falling in and getting feet wet. 


Cut pictures from old preprimers or any discarded books and stick them 
on a card. Ona smaller card print a few simple sentences about the 
picture, Pupils match the pictures and "stories." Eight or ten in a 
bunch give profitable spare-time seatwork, 


Make sets of "WORDO" cards using the new words that go with each unit 
of stories, "“Wordo" is played like "Beano," The teacher has a set of 
small cards (2 x 2) on which are printed the word and number of the row 
on which the words are found on the pupils! cards. The teacher calls 
3-book, and puts a bean on the right square. 


"Go Fish" is played very similar to "Authors," Use the new words 

that come in each unit of stories, Children can play in a small group 
by themselves, Each pack of cards has two words alike and children try 
to see how many "books" they can get, 


Distinguishing between such words as they, this, then; and when, where, 
what. Print words on cards 9" x 12" and lay on chalk tray. Have 
several such cards. Ask child to find the card that has then, they, 
this on it, giving them in different order. Child reads words in 
correct order, The words can be printed in different order to avoid 
memorizing. To vary it, say one word and have the child read the other 
words on the card. If child is correct, he reads a word and another 
child finds the correct card. 


Make pictures to illustrate different nouns or phrases; a door, a dog, 
under the table, on the chair, 


Santa's Pack, Several "packs" are made of brown construction paper. 
Each pack is double with the top left open so that gifts (word cards) 
may be inserted, Each player is provided with a pack. Show a word 
and if the player can read it, he may place the gift in his pack, A 
check at the close reveals who Santa's best helper is according to the 
number of gifts in each pack. This same device may be used at any 
season by merely substituting something typical of the season, 
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The teacher puts a sentence on the board involving objects, adjective 
or adverbial phrases, The children have cards with who, when, what, 
where, how, why printed on them. The teacher underlines a word or 
phrase, and the children hold up the proper word, 


Sometimes the children supply the subject, the teacher supplies verb, 
and another child finishes the sentence according to the word held up. 


A child reads a word from a list on the board and tells whether or not 
he would see it in a kitchen, yard, or living room, Children can copy 
the words under appropriate headings, Other groups of headings could 
be the farm, the city; kitchen, farm, store; work, play. 


Help improve word meanings by putting words on board, Underline words 
that mean the same: 
different - not alike - beautiful; always - sometimes - all the time 


Put a list of words on the board to help in finding word relationships, 
Children could contribute the words: 
roof, house, chimney; cold, tired, hungry; pears, apples, oranges 


I Know It. (To review vocabulary words) Use cards with vocabulary 
words that need practice, Cards are placed face down in the center of 
table, In turn each child takes a word and says it. If a child does 
not know the word, he places it face up beside the other cards, If he 
knows the word, he says, "I know it" and says the word, The child with 
the largest number of words wins the game, 


TV Show, (To improve ability to arrange events of a story in proper 
sequence and to choose the most important events in a story.) 
Construct individual TV sets (6" x 9") or a larger classroom one, 

Cut strips the right size to fit screen, Hach child is given a strip 


on which he draws scenes from story, This is similar to the "movie" reels 


that have been used in the past. Arrange scenes in sequential order, 


Reviewing such words as over, under, beside, behind, etc,., construct a 
box with a cover which can be used as an animal cage. Place a small toy 
animal into the cage, Prepare slips of paper with directions written on 
them in a pile from which a child chooses one and puts the monkey where 
the sentence states: Put the monkey in the cage; put the monkey under 
Tie Gage. GLC, 


Give each’ child a set of familiar single consonant cards. Pronounce a 
word and have child hold up the correct initial consonant. Vary the 
game using final consonants, double blends, and "family" cards, This 
"game" keeps every child working, and alerts the teacher to pupils who 
are weak, 


Cut out pictures that belong to several "families," such as c-ow, h-en, 
etc, Put into an envelope twelve or fifteen such pictures, Also have 
the initial letters on a little card and the "families" on other cards. 
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Children match the letters with the pictures in this way: 


al 


This is also useful in a simpler form to have child match just the initial 
consonant (or final consonant) such as "h" for house ('m'' for farm). Use 
double blends: cl for clown, 


Let a group of children go to the blackboard and put on several "arts" 
one under the other, Have them add initial and final letters as teacher 
dictates: barn, farm, start, etc. Let one or more children read the 
words back to the teacher afterwards, Do this with any "families" or 
phonograms, Vary this by having them write barn and then write the 
whole word, including the same phonogram as dictated by the teacher, 

one under the other, 


Taking the Lost Children Home. Have three or four houses drawn on the 
blackboard, Write a family at the top of each one: 


ily fn} fat) fo) 


er 


Children at their seats are policemen in their radio cars. Say a word 
as hill and call on a child (policeman) to take hill to his home. The 
policeman writes the word hill in the correct house, If he is correct, 
he calls another family word for someone else to take home, 


Riddles, A toy that boys like, It begins with tr. 
It's a wild animal. It begins with e. 
It's a farmer's tool beginning with te 


Have children finish sentences in which the last words all begin alike: 
Witches came at h 
I wearah on my one 


eu 
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Give the word boat and ask for a rhyming word that means "stay on top 
of the water," Give make and ask for a rhyming word that means "a body 
of water," 


Make a list of ake words or any family words, Have each child contri- 
bute by saying, "If you put a b in front of ake, it will make bake," 
This helps them from just adding any letter as they might do in seatwork, 
You can use pairs of these rhyming words for children to make original 
rhymes. 


Compose multiple choice sentences that center the children's attention 
on the vowels: 

Kittens for milk. (big, bag, beg, bug) 

Dick has pennies, (ten, tin, tan) 

The squirrel likes a » (net, not, nut) 


Compose exercises which give practice in choosing a rhyming word that 
makes the sentence right for context, 

Bape twie sa « (log, dog, frog, hog, fog) 

A is a good place to sleep, (ted, led, red, bed) 

Put the bird back in the . (nest, rest, best, west, test) 


Compose groups of sentences with the prepositions omitted and have 
children select one for context meaning. 


Construct a rotating wheel for practice on word endings: s, ed, ing; er, 
est. These endings are used on the pointers with verbs, nouns, and ad- 
jectives on the edge of the wheel, The same type of device can be used 
with beginning consonant blends, families etc, 
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Use old discarded books to cut up small stories for sequence. Put them 
in envelopes, 
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LEVEL THREE 


Specific Objectives 


To increase skill in word recognition through more combined use of phonetic 
analysis, structural analysis, and context clues. 


To increase skill in getting meaning from the printed page. 


To develop skill in adapting reading rate to the type of material and the 
purpose for reading. 


To increase speed in silent reading. 


To promote interest in a wide variety of materials which he will be able to 
read independently. 


To develop the ability to more skillfully interpret the author's meaning when 
reading orally. 


Skills 
Third Reader--First Half 
Word Perception 


Developing phonetic skills 
Visual-auditory perception of vowels 
Visual-auditory perception of syllables 


Developing phonetic understandings 
Relation of vowel sounds and syllables 
A word or a part of a word in which we say one vowel sound 
is called a syllable, 
Awareness of syllabic division aids in determining vowel 
sounds in a word of more than one syllable, 


Principles for determining vowel sounds 

Position: A single vowel letter usually has its short 
sound unless it comes at the end of the word or an ac- 
cented syllable, 

Silent vowels: If there are two vowel letters together 
in a word or an accented syllable, the first stands 
for a long vowel sound and the second is silent. 

If there are two vowel letters in a word or an accented 
syllable, one of which is final e, usually the first 
vowel letter stands for a long vowel sound and the 
final e is silent. 


Accent 
In words of two or more syllables, one syllable is stressed 
or accented more than the other or others, 
Accent affects vowel sounds in syllables 


ho 


Applying phonetic analysis in attacking new words 

Applying understanding of vowel position to attack a word or an 
accented syllable within a word, 

Applying understanding of the function of silent vowels to 
attack a word or an accented syllable within a word, 

Applying understanding of r as a vowel controller to attack a 
word or an accented syllable within a word. 

Using meaning clues to determine vowel sound or accent 

Blending syllables into word wholes 

Noting and using visual clues that aid in determining accented 
syllables in words. 

In most two-syllable words which end in a consonant followed 
by y, usually the first syllable is accented and the second 
unaccented, 

In variants and derived forms the accent usually falls on the 
root word, 


Applying structural analysis in attacking new words 
Recognizing words formed by adding prefixes or suffixes, er, ish, 
ful; un, ly; en. 
Understanding and using principles of syllabication 

If the first vowel letter in a word is followed by two con- 
sonants, the first syllable usually ends with the first 
of the two consonants, 

If the first vowel element in a word is followed by a 
Single consonant, that consonant usually begins the 
second syllable, 

If the last syllable of a word ends in le preceded by a 
consonant, that consonant begins the last syllable. 


Combining structural and phonetic analysis 
Identifying and attacking syllables in words 


Developing dictionary skills 
Extending skills introduced at 2/2 level 


Comprehension and Interpretation 
Recognizing story or plot structure 


Comparing facts gained through reading with those gained through 
experience, 


Interpreting figurative, idiomatic, and picturesque language 
Identifying and evaluating character traits 


Re-reading to locate specific information, verify an opinion or 
prove a point. 


Oral Reading 


Projecting idea, mood or tone in oral interpretation 
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Third Reader--Second Half 


Word Perception 


Developing phonetic skills 
Visual-auditory perception of vowels 


Developing phonetic understandings 


Silentness 
Silent final e may be a clue to the sound of the consonant 


c and g. 
When a word ends with the final v sound, the v is followed 


by final Se 
Variability 
Principles for determining vowel sounds 
Extending understandings developed at 3/1 level 


Applying phonetic analysis in attacking new words 
Using visual clues to vowel sounds 
Noting and using visual clues that aid in determining accented 


syllables in words, 
In inflected and derived forms the accent usually falls on or 


within the root word, 

If de, re, be, ex, in or a is the first syllable in a word, 
it is usually unaccented, 

If the final syllable pf a word is le preceded by a consonant, 
it is unaccented, _ 

If tion or ture is the Final syllable in a word, it is un- 
accented, 


Applying structural analysis in attacking new words 
Recognizing words formed by adding prefixes or suffixes; er, 
of agent, -ness; -less; im; dis. 
Understanding and using principles of syllabication 
Understanding and using special visual clues to syllabication 
The syllables in a word often do not break between consonant 
blends or special two-letter consonant symbols. 
In a word of more than one syllable, the letter v usually 
goes with the preceding vowel to form a syllable. 


Combining structural and phonetic analysis 
Developing dictionary skills 

Comprehension and Interpretation 
Locating information 


Identifying and reacting to the mood or tone of a passage, story or 
poem, 


Seeing relationships and classifying according to simple criteria 


Discriminating between probable and improbable ideas 
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Organizing ideas gained through reading by associating specific state- 
ments with appropriate parts of a story, identifying the central theme 
of a paragraph, and organizing a series of events in correct sequence. 


Time Allotment for Oral Reading 


Less than half the time devoted to reading instruction should be spent 
on oral reading. 
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Suggested Activities and Aids 


Erase a Word, Children are asked to choose sides and stand in two lines 
at right angles to the blackboard, The teacher writes on the board two 
lines of words or sentences of equal difficulty, as many words or sen- 
tences as there are children. At the signal the first child in each line 
says the first word in his column. If he is correct, he is allowed to 
erase the word, This game is in the form of a relay race, 


The Picture Dictionary. The child or the teacher makes a scrapbook that 
is indexed, oth capital and lower-case letters are used, Illustra- 
tions are prepared or cut from old magazines, primers, papers, and ad- 
vertisements, As soon as a word is learned, the child pastes on the 
proper page the picture which corresponds to the word, If the word is 
"automobile," a picture of an automobile is pasted on the "A" page, Later 
the teacher may drill on words in the dictionary by giving the child small 
cards on which are printed the words he has learned, The child has to 
find the picture that tells the same story as the word, and place the 

word under the picture. Good picture dictionaries have been published 

by the Garden City Publishing Co., Garden City, N. Y. ( A Picture Diction- 
ary for Boys and Girls), by Grossett and Dunlap (A Child's First Picture 
Dictionary), by Simon and Schuster (The Golden Picture Dictionary), and by 
other firms. There are, however, several advantages in the homemade dic- 
tionary: (a) it contains all the words that the child is using, and only 
those words; (b) it is individual; and (c) the child has the added in- 
terest of making it himself. 


My Word Book, All the words the child learns can be put into his vo- 
cabulary book, My Word Book, This book may be illustrated by the child, 
or pictures may be cut from other sources and pasted under each word to 
illustrate it. 


Labeling. Labeling is a worth-while device only if it is made meaningful, 
When children bring in toys, these may be labeled, Shelves in the class- 
room closet should be labeled to indicate places for various supplies: 

for example, clay, paint, scissors, paper, chalk, pencils, etc, Children's 
hooks in the wardrobe may be labeled, and the children may be encouraged 
to learn the names of their classmates, 


The News Corner. The News Corner may be used for announcements or any 
news pertaining to the children themselves, such as "We are going on a 
trip tomorrow"; "Betty has a pretty new red dress," 


Writing Stories. The child writes or dictates his own story, which the 
teacher types in primer type. The child may then read this story and 
exchange stories with the other children. Later these stories may be 
bound into books, 


Omissions. When a child omits one or more words in reading a sentence, 
the teacher writes on the blackboard the sentence as the child read it, 
Above this she writes the sentence as it appears in the book. ‘She then 
asks the child to point out to her the differences between the two sen- 
tences. The child is thus made aware of the fact that each word has a 

definite meaning and is of importance in the sentence, 
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Stop and Go. Words frequently reversed, such as "was" and "no" are 
printed with the first letter in green and the rest in red, Children are 
told to observe lights, starting on the green and stopping at the red, 
The same words in regular pencil should then be placed beside the colored 
words and read after them. 


Print the letter b on a card and the letter d in identical size on tracing 


‘paper. Place the paper on the card and have the child point out the dif- 


ferences, Remove the tracing paper and show the letter b again. The same 
technique may be used with sets of words beginning with the confused 
letters, such as "big" and "dog"; "pig" and "quack." One word is printed 
on a card, the other on tracing paper. [Encourage the children to notice 
parts which are different. Remove the tracing paper, place it alongside 
the printed word, and ask for differences, 


Extensive drill on context clues will help eliminate many substitutions, 
The child should be taught to see that the word which he has substituted 
for the correct one cannot have much meaning in relation to the sense of 
the words which he has correctly recognized. Example: 


Correct sentence: The bear went to sleep in a hollow log, 
As read: The bear went to slcep in a hollow dog, 


The child can be led to see that in this sentence "a hollow log" makes 
sense, whereas "a hollow dog" does not, 


Rotating Wheel. Two circles, one smaller than the other, are fastened 
together through their centers in order to rotate freely. The centers 
may be fastened by a large brass fastener, Initial consonants are 
printed on the large circle, and phonograms are placed around the edge 
of the smaller circle so that different words can be formed. By ro- 
tating the larger circle, initial consonants can be combined with the 
same phonogram. This device can be used to stress initial sounds, 
common phonograms, final sounds, etc. 
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Sound Dictionary. A scrapbook is used, the edges of the pages being so 
cut that they can be thumb-indexed, As the various consonant sounds 

are being studied, the child finds pictures in old magazines, and so 
forth, of objects or actions, the word for which begins with the sound 
being studied, These pictures are then pasted in the appropriate place 
in the book, Later, if the teacher wishes, the correct word may be cut 
out and pasted beside the picture illustrating it. Phonograms may also 
be taught by this device. The child thus makes his own picture diction- 
ary, which can be used for future reference, 


Slow-learning children are often lip readers in the beginning stages of 
reading. The teacher, however, encourages the child to read with his 
eyes only. Before the lesson begins the teacher asks the children, 
N™Jith what are you going to read?" The children are taught to under- 
stand the reply, "With our eyes only." Teacher: "Yes, with our eyes 
because our eyes can go faster than our lips," Slogans to remind chil- 
dren may be used. "We read with our eyes wide open, our lips closed, 
and our finger still." "Let only our eyes be our guides," In extreme 
cases the child may put a finger to his lips to discourage movement 
while reading silently. 


Playing Postman, The children write one another short letters which are 
delivered by a child playing the part of a postman, The children then 
read to the class the letters they have received, Emphasis may be 
placed on writing good sentences and observing the "stop signs," the 
periods, when reading orally. 


Scrambled Sentences. The teacher writes a jumbled sentence on cards or 
on the board, The children have to reassemble the sentences. Ex- 
amples: 


more splashing and a loud grunt then she heard 
king's golden came on coach the 

Baby cown from seat her slid 

a puppy with Tracks was black and white spots 


Matching titles with paragraphs. The children are given a paragraph to 
read. A list of suggested titles is prepared and placed in random order 
on the blackboard or on printed sheets, The children either write the 
number of the best title or, if the material has been printed on sheets, 
underline the best title, 


Reading in different ways, Even in the second and third grades children 
may be encouraged to read in different ways. For any one selection the 
teacher may give varied directions, such as 'tRead the page quickly to 
find the color of Susan's dress," "Read the paragraph slowly so you can 
tell me all about it." "Read the story quickly so you can tell me who it 
is about." Etc, 


Find proof of a statement made when answering a question by referring 
to the story. 


Draw and color original pictures to go with the story just completed, 
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6 
Build from clay or other materials something connected with the story. 


Pretend to be different characters in the stories at the end of a unit, 
The class may guess the character and name the story. 


Using a large map, locate place where each story takes place, 
Write and post on bulletin board the names of books or stories in books, 
that have been enjoyed to encourage others to read more than the story 


of the day. 


Write letters requesting or thanking for magazines or other materials 
received’for class use. i 


Write invitations to parties, American Education Week, P. T. A., etc. 


All reading phrases are presented to children in manuscript writing. 
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LEVEL FOUR 
Specific Objectives 
establish the habit of reading widely to satisfy varied interests. 
emphasize the acquisition of a fundamental reading vocabulary, 


develop accuracy and independence in word recognition through using a 


variety of methods of word attack, 


To 


To 


To 


To 


To 


To 


To 


develop the ability to read directions, 

build power to interpret meanings, gain understanding and attitudes, 
develop the ability to apply ideas gained in solving problems, 

teach the use of the dictionary as a method of word attack, 

extend the skills of syllabication, 

improve the quality of oral reading. 


improve posture and facial expression 


Skills 


Fourth Reader 


Word Perception 


Using context clues to 
Determine vowel sounds and accent 
Check pronunciations derived through word analysis 
Select appropriate defined meanings in dictionary 


Developing and applying phonetic skills 
Visual-auditory perception of syllables 
Auditory perception of accent 
Blending syllables into word wholes with appropriate accent 


Developing and applying phonetic understandings 
The visual clue to a vowel sound usually follows the vowel 
letter in a word. 
In words of two or more syllables, one syllable is accented 
more than the other or others, 


Developing and applying structural skills and understandings 
Foot words are meaning units in inflected and derived forms 
Special visual clues to syllabication 
The letter x always goes with the preceding vowel to form 
a syllable. The letter v may go with the vowel that 
preceded it or the one that follows it. 
The letters ck go with the preceding vowel and end the 
syllable, 
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Combining structural and phonetic analysis 
Using visual clues to the vowel sound in a one-syllable root 
word in an inflected or derived form, 

A single vowel letter followed by one consonant letter be- 
fore an ending or suffix is a clue to a long vowel sound 
and a dropped final e in the root word (hoping, dining, 
fusing). 

A single vowel letter followed by two like consonant letters 
(other than 29), before an ending or a suffix is a clue to 
a short vowel sound in the root word (hopping, thinner, 
fussy). 

Two vowel letters followed by a single consonant letter 
are a clue to a long vowel sound, unless the vowel 
letters form a special two-letter vowel symbol, 


Applying simultaneously principles of syllabication and prin- 
ciples for determining vowel sounds in attacking words of 
two or more syllables, 

Noting visual clues to vowel sound or syllabication that also 
function as clues. 

Two vowel letters together or two. vowel letters, one of 
which is final e, in the last syllable of a word are 
usually a clue to an accented final syllable and a long 
vowel sound in that syllable (com plain', a muse’, 
de cide!) | 

In two-syllable words ending in final e preceded by c or g, 
final e is a clue to the soft sound of ¢ or g but not 
necessarily a clue to accent or to a long vowel sound 
(ar range', cab'bage, ad vice', no'tice) 

Two like consonants before the ending in an inflected form 
of a word are a clue to an accented final syllable in the 
root word and to a short vowel sound in that syllable un- 
less the vowel sound is controlled by the r sound 
(ad mit'ting, for get'ting, pre fer'ring) 


Developing and applying dictionary skills 
Locating entries 
Using guide words 
Deriving meanings 
Using context clues to select appropriate definitions 
Adapting definitions in light of context 
Substitution 
Transposition 
Inflectional paraphrasing 
Deriving pronunciations 
Identifying the basic sound units in our language and 
associating them with their most common letter symbols 
Developing understandings that aid in deriving pronunciations 
from the dictionary. 
In dictionary pronunciations a consonant letter symbol 
stands for its most common sound, 
In dictionary pronunciations each symbol stands for 
a sound--there are no silent letters. 
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Understanding the function of special pronunciation symbols 
Accent mark 
Diacritical marks 
schwa symbol 


Comprehension and Interpretation 


Oral 


Recognizing connotations or denotations of words 


Identifying and reacting to author's purpose 
Identifying elements of style 

Refrain or repetition 

Alliteration 


Understanding the function of phrasing, cadence, and stress in oral 
interpretation, 


Evaluating character traits and ideas gained from reading, drawing 
conclusions, and formulating generalizations that will serve as 
guiding principles for their own behavior, 


Perceiving relationships of time, place, sequence, etc. as readiness 
for formal outlining. 


Reading 


Understanding the function of phrasing, cadence, and stress in oral 
interpretation, 


Time Allotment for Oral Reading 


One-third of the total reading instruction time is spent on oral reading. 
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LEVEL FIVE 


Specific Objectives 


develop greater efficiency in reading by adapting the rate and method 
reading to the type of material and the purpose, 


foster an appreciation of colorful and effective use of words, 
clarify word meaning through definitions. 

extend concepts through discussions, 

interpret words of multiple meaning. 

Gevelop recognition of synonyms, antonyms, and homonyms, 

maintain and extend the various methods of word attack, 

provide opportunities for reading aloud in real audience situations, 


improve voice control, 


Skills 


Fifth Reader 


Word Perception 


Using context clues to select appropriate defined meanings and pro- 
nunciations in dictionary. 


Developing and applying phonetic skills and understandings, 

Auditory perception of language sounds 

Principles that aid in determining vowel sounds 

Principles of syllabication 

Applying simultaneously principles of syllabication and principles 
for determining vowel sounds in attacking words of two or more 
syllables, 

Understandings that aid in determining accent 


Developing and applying structural skills and understandings 
Combining structural and phonetic analysis 


Developing and applying dictionary skills and understandings 

Locating entries in dictionaries and other source materials 

Deriving meanings 
Using dates as aids to perceiving time relationships 
Using pictures and diagrams as aids to meaning 

Deriving pronunciations 
Formulating generalizations that aid in interpreting dictionary 

pronunciations 
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Understanding the function of pronunciation symbols and keys 
Interpreting pronunciation symbols 


Comprehension and Interpretation 


Oral 


Identifying author's, artist's, or composer's purpose or viewpoint 


Evaluating and reacting to ideas in light of author's, artist's, or 
composer's purpose 


Identifying elements of style 

Perceiving relationships basic to using a written outline form 
Analogous 
Class 


Formulating generalizations that will serve as guiding principles in 
future conduct. 


Using facts to form opinions 
Reading new factual material to get main ideas 


Developing an awareness that literary quality depends on choice of 
words 


Reading 


Reading characterizations, descriptive words, and reading from 
dramatic form, 


Understanding the function of phrasing, cadence, and stress 
Projecting idea, mood, or tone 


Time Allotment for Oral Reading 


Not more than one-quarter of the reading instruction time is devoted 
to oral reading. 
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LEVEL SIX 
Specific Objectives 
teach skills for rapid location of entries in the dictionary. 
instruct in the use of the dictionary to determine pronunciation. 
promote the use of the dictionary in drawing meanings. 
promote reading as a basis for discussion, 
encourage reading to prepare for dramatization. 
develop the attitude of reading to prove a point, 
instruct in the use of contractions and possessives, 


teach the use of compounds and hyphenated words, 


give further instruction and practice in the various methods of word 
attack, , 
increase the rate or speed of silent reading. 


okills 


Sixth Reader 


Word Perception 


Developing understanding of language growth and change 


Developing and applying phonetic skills and understandings 

Auditory perception of language sounds 

Principles that aid in determining vowel sounds 

Principles of syllabication 

Applying simultaneously principles of syllabication and principles 
for determining vowel sounds in attacking words of two or more 
syllables. 

Understandings that aid in determining accent 


Developing and applying structural skills and understandings 
Combining structural and phonetic analysis 


Developing and applying dictionary skills and understandings 
Locating entries 
Deriving meanings 
Comprehending and adapting definitions in light of context 
Deriving pronunciations 
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Comprehension and Interpretation 
Perceiving relationships--basic to using outline form 
Part-whole 
Size or quantity 
Comprehending implied comparisons 
Organizing ideas under general headings 
Determining the appropriate word to complete a thought unit 
Interpreting various kinds of graphs and maps 
Visualizing setting of a story from descriptive details 
Time Allotment for Oral Reading 


Not more than one-fourth of the total reading instruction time is 
devoted to oral reading. 


Suggested Activities and Aids for Levels Four, Five and Six 


1. Make an illustrated poster teaching different meanings of the same word, 


2. Cut a circle into wedge shaped pieces. Have a backboard with picture 
corners to hold each piece of pie. In order to get a piece of pie, the 
child must find a small word in a larger word already printed on the 
card, 


3. Playing Postman. Collect a set of 3" by 5" cards with words or phrases 
that need to be studied, A large cereal box that has been covered gaily 
makes a good mailbox. Cut a slit 34" x " wide near the top of one side, 
Tie two such boxes together and mark one "Mail Box" and the other "Dead 
Letters." The children in turn draw cards. If he knows tho word or 
phrase, he may mail his card. Otherwise, it goes to the dead letter box, 


h. Adaptation of "Parcheesi."' Child may move ahead if he can recognize 
words on flash cards. 


5. Construct tachistoscope in the pattern of Donald Duck or some other 
animal, Use Donald's mouth for "window." Child must read words as fast 
as possible, 


6. Haster Basket. Write words to be reviewed on paper or tag cut in the 
shape of eggs. The words a child can read he puts in the basket. The 
others he retains for practice. 


~~ Double wheel fastened to back. On the left side of wheel, put the begin- 
ning blends, On the under wheel, put endings. Cut a hole in the top 
wheel to show endings one at a time as the under wheel is turned, Child 
must read words as fast as possible, 


8, Construct a clock face substituting beginning blends for numbers. Attach 
one hand to the center of the clock with brass paper fastener. A child 
spins the hand and must say a word beginning with same blend on which 
hand stops. Two people or two teams may play. 


9. To create interest in library reading, form a library club to care for 
the library, plan library reading activities, carry out dramatizations 
of favorite books, organize, classify and administer the books in the 
library. 


10, Oral reports frequently organized around demonstrations, models, or 
illustrations so that reporter has reason to handle materials legitimately. 


ll. Act out several scenes in a story. 
12, Draw and display pictures concerning a story read, 
13. Make a set of moving picture slides based on the story 
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14. Draw maps, such as map”to show migration of birds, 


15. Make a collection of words and amusing figurative phrases. 


Be 
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List new words in a pioneer dictionary which includes definition and 
pictures drawn by the children. 


Produce a class or school newspaper. 


Football. On a large piece of paper draw a football field with sections 
to represent ten yards each. The game begins at the fifty-yard line, 
where a cardboard ball is placed. A set of cards with a word on each 
card is used. The first player reads the word on the first card. If 

he reads it correctly, he moves the ball ten yards toward the goal, If 
he reads it incorrectly, it is considered a fumble and the ball goes 

ten yards toward his own goal. When a child crosses the opposite goal 
line, his score is 6, If he reads the next word correctly, he adds one 
point to his score, 


Authors with Endings. Make four cards for each stem word (sometimes 
called a root word) to be practiced, placing a different key word at 
the top of each card. Examples of the four cards for the word "grow": 


grow grows — growing grown 
grows grow grows grows 
growing growing grown grow 
grown grown grow growing 


Directions: Deal six cards to a player. The players will sort their 
cards, placing the same root words together. Any player who has four 
cards with the same root word may make them into a "book" and lay that 
book down. The player to the left of the dealer calls for any of the 
three words listed below the key word on any card held in his hand, 

If another player holds the card containing the called word as a key 
word, he must give the card to the player who called forit. A player 
continues to call words as long as he draws a card from another player. 
When he fails to get a card he must draw from the pack and then discard. 
That ends his turn. The object of the game is to complete as many } 
books as possible, The game may be terminated at any time, and the — 
player with the most books is declared the winner. Use other words, 
such as "rain," "rains," "rained," "raining"; "thank," "thanks," 
thanked," "thanking," etc. 


The teacher prints on the board a list of words in scrambled form. 
Alongside each she may give some clue, such as the definition, classi- 
fication, etc. Children are asked to reassemble the words, 

For example: 


1, t-hen-e-a-d-e-r-u-n This word means "below" (underneath) 
2. h-c-e-r-e-c-s This word means "howl" (screech) 


For a review of vocabulary, modified crossword puzzles may be given. 
The teacher supplies the first letter and the correct number of spaces, 
and the children fill in with the correct word, 


& 
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Example: 
1. to feel with the hands g (grasp) 
2, to raise the spirits of e (elate) 
3. largest said of a ship m (mainsail) 


Like other exercises thcse must be 2 adapted to include words useful in 
other class activities, 


Cards to Encourage Free Reading. Each card contains the name of a book 
and a chapter to. be read. The child must turn to the table of contents 
to find the chapter, read the chapter and time himself, and answer two 
or three questions on the reverse side of the card after he finishes 
reading. 


Creating Reading Material for Other Peoplc, Children's experiences, trips, 
book reports, or picture interpretations are written down so that other 
chilcren can read them, 


Enriching a Child's Experience. The child may make a booklet of his own 
stories, making a cover with his name as author. The child may write 
stories from pictures that stimulate his imagination. The class may 
record experiences during the year and read them at frequent intervals, 


Proving a Title. The children are given a short paragraph to read and 
are told to find a suitable title for it. Example: 

Nearly every town or city has a health officer, He secs that people 
with dangerous diseases are kept away from other people. He sees that 
the milk and water we drink are clean and pure. He may go to the dairy 
barns to see that the cows are clean and healthy. He tests the water 
supply from time to time, The health officer also visits different parts 
of the town or city to see that streets are clean, yards are tidy, and 
garbage is taken away or burned. 


Puzzle Maps. Maps are cut from old geography textbooks or atlases. Tach 
map is cut into ten to fifteen small pieces and placed in an envelope, 
Five questions regarding the map are written on the outside of the en- 
velope. The children put the puzzle together and write answers to the 
questions, 


Following Directions. The teacher or the class plans for some activity, 
such as a party, The teacher helps the children to form various committees 
and to write the duties of each committee on the blackboard. The children 
must follow the directions. 


John and Mary will clear the library able so that it can be used for 
the party. 

Fred, Tom, and Bob will ask Miss Smith if we may use some of her chairs, 
They will “bring the chairs from her room to ours, 


Make Believe. Cards are passed out to the children with sets of directions 
on them. One child is called upon to follow the directions on his card, 
The rest of the group are to guess what is on the card. After his panto- 
mime is over, the child reads his card orally to the class, 

Example: 
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Make believe you are a salesman. Make believe you are talking like 
a salesman, Make motions to show you are trying to sell a lawn mower 
(or a fly spray). 


The teacher times the children individually on reading a selection of 
standard length and difficulty. <A graph may be kept to show the progress 
made in this exercise. Selections of approximately 200 words in length 
have been found useful, the graph indicating each attempt horizontally, 
and the number of seconds required to read each unit vertically, 


The children are given a selection to read, As each pupil finishes, he 
closes his book to indicate that he has finished. To check the relative 
reading speeds the teacher notes the order in which the pupils close 
their books, She then asks questions regarding the content of the selec-= 
tion read to check on comprehension in relation to speed. 


Children are given concrete experience in finding books in library card 
catalogues. The filing system is explained to them in detail before they 
have actual experience with the files, The preceding devices lead toward 
such knowledge, It is helpful to have the children make out sample index 
cards for their own books, When they have become fairly familiar with the 
system, some of the children may be encouraged to undertake the project of 
cataloguing the books in the class library. 


. A visit to the school library or to the public library is arranged in order 


to acquaint the children with the physical aspects of the room or building. 
Upon the return of the group to the classroom, the pupils are encouraged 
to ask questions about the library. If the questions do not bring into 
discussion all the functions of a library, the teacher may direct the 
discussion, saying, for example, "Among so many books, how do you suppose 
we could quickly find one that would tell us about the American Indians?" 
"Was there anybody in the library who might be able to help you?" 


\ 
Table of Contents. The children open their books to the table of con- 
tents. The teacher asks questions that may be answered from it, such as: 
"Is there a story in this book about a little goat?" "On what page shall 
we find the story?" "How many pages are there in the story?" ‘Who wrote 
the story?" "Are there any poems in this-book?" "Are all the stories in 
this book make—believe?" "How can you tell?" 


Alphabetizing for Index. To increase a child's ability to use a diction- 
ary or index quickly and effectively, a rapid drill in such an exercise as 
the following is ea oupiee What letter comes before f, m, etc.? What 
letter comes after g, t, etc.? Also, the child is given a group of seven 
or eight letters to arrange in alphabetical order; for example, t, c, v, 
hy, m, Qs Ss b, to be arranged thus: b, c, h, m, 0, s, ty, v. Another 
device is to _ 45h the children to rite in eT onset cad order first names 
or surnames of the children in their group. 


The children open their books at the index, The various punctuation marks 
and their meanings are explained, The children are asked to find all the 
differences they can between the index and the table of contents, 


36. 
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The teacher prints lists of words or phrases and the children indicate 
how the lists should be arranged in the index, For example: 


cold-blooded animals air pressure penicillin 
stickleback uranium electronics 
atomic energy helium dirigible 


The children are given a list of questions based on a given indexed book, 
In each question is one word, which, when looked up in the index, will 
lead to information furnishing the answer to the question. The children 
are instructed to select and underline this key word in each sentence, 
For examples 


1. What state leads in the production of coal? 
2. What is the chief industry of California? 
3. When are there the most icebergs in the North Atlantic Ocean? 


Dictionary. The children are encouraged to use the dictionary as an aid 
in finding the correct meaning and spelling of words. Such skills as 
opening the dictionary to the correct lettcr and using the page headings 
or guide words should be definitely practiced, 


Dictionary Uses, After using a dictionary for some time, the teacher 
and the group should summarize, on a chart, or on the blackboard, the 
types of information to be found in a dictionary. This information 
varies somewhat from dictionary to dictionary, but a chart like the 
following may be constructed: 


Uses of Our Dictionary 


1. It gives correct spelling or spellings. 

2. It gives correct pronunciation or pronunciations, 

3. It may give several meanings for a word, (Check against sentence 
or paragraph.) 

4h. It shows changes in the form of a word, 

5. It sometimes illustrates the meaning. 

6, It helps with some abbreviations. 

7. It has two or three special lists of words. 
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’ INTRODUCTION 


Auburn teachers organize much of the instruction in content subjects 
around problems, topics, or’ units, This. is particularly true in the teach- 
ing of social studies and science. Under such organization, children need 
to perform certain reading. jobs which are not included in the developmental 
reading program in order to study effectively. . These jobs are sensible ways 
-of making use of meanings in the study of ideas gained through reading. All 
of them are essential to reading silently for study purposes and for effective 
study of all content subjects. 


The four reading-study jobs which elementary school children in Auburn 
learn to perform are: 


1. 


2. 


3. 


he 


Locating information that is pertinent to a problem, question, or 
topic ° 


Evaluating the pertinent information according to its importance to 
the purpose in mind and according to its probable validity. 


Organizing the important and valid information according to the 
purpose in mind, 


Selecting parts of the important and valid information to be re- 
tained for the purpose in mind, and securing the retention of 
those ideas, 


Instruction in fundamentals of reading is basic to instruction in the 
reading study jobs, and a pupil's achievement in the reading-study jobs is 
dependent upon his control of the fundamentals. 


Teaching of reading-study jobs is based upon the following principles: 


a 


Instruction in the reading-study jobs is spread through several 
grades starting at the third reader level and continuing through 
the sixth grade level, Each reading-study job is introduced when 
pupils have need for performing that job and possess the back- 
ground for understanding its use. 


Definite well-motivated lessons are provided to insure systematic 
teaching of these jobs, The reading matter used should be well- 
suited to the skills to be taught, but should contain no word 
identification or meaning difficultics, Some selections need to 
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36 


contain poor writing to help the pupil make the best use of certain 
skills, All material should be closely related to topics of in- 
terest and study in other subjects. 


All subjects, units, and projects which require reading are planned 
to give pupils practice in using the study skills they have acquired. 


Attention is given to each child's deficiencies in the reading study 
jobs as soon as possible after those deficiencies appear, 
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LOCATING INFORMATION 


Specific Objectives 


To develop skill in using the parts of a book which refer to information con- 
tained in that book, 


To teach the use of special aids, such as the library card file and the Read- 
ers Guide to Periodical Literature, in locating references to pertinent in- 
formation. 

To promote an understanding of the use of specialized sources, such as en- 
cyclopedias, atlases, and the World Almanac, in locating pertinent infoxma- 
tion. 

To develop the ability to select from pages located information that is 
pertinent to the problem, 

Skills | 


Grade Three 


Examining the title of a book to’determine whether it contains information 
on a given topic. 


Using the table of contents to decide whether a book contains pertinent in- 
formation. 


Using the table of contents as an aid in locating appropriate information in 
a book, 


Using the index to get an organized listing of topics in a book, 
Locating the index in books, 
Finding words in an alphabetical list, 
Grade Four 

Maintaining and extending skills introduced in Grade Three 
Using main-topic and sub-topic types of index 

Using key words 

Choosing the proper sub-topic 

Interpreting punctuation, boldface type, etc. 

Using cross-references 

Squeezing from an index all references which pertain to the topic 


Skimming to locate information on the page referred to in the index, 


Using lists of maps, graphs, charts, and illustrations, 
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Referring to chapter and sectional headings. 
Applying dictionary skills to the use of the index and encyclopedia. 
Locating entries in the encyclopedia accurately and efficiently. 
Grade Five 
Maintaining and extending skills learned at previous levels. 
Using lists of tables and figures. 
Following side heads and running heads, 
Using the encyclopedia. 
*Locating appropriate information in biographical dictionaries, 
*Gaining an understanding of the value and use of the card catalogue, and 
such reference tools as Subject Index to Poetry and Junior Book of 
Authors, 
Grade Six 
Maintaining and extending skills taught previously. 
Using footnotes. 
Locating pertinent information in an atlas, 
Finding data in The World Almanac, 


*Using the Readers Guide to Periodical Literature, 


*Using bound volumes of magazines. 


*These skills apply only to those pupils who need to use them. 


6h, 


ORGANIZING MATERIAL 


Specific Objectives 


To develop an understanding of the value and purposes of outlines, 
To promote an understanding of when outlines are used. 


To foster the habit of recording pertinent information in an orderly 
manner. 


To provide opportunities for the use of outlining skills in real situ- 
ations, 


To develop an understanding of what is meant by topics, sub-topics, and 
de tails ° 


To develop the understanding that a paragraph may be poor because it does 
not keep to the topic, 


To teach children how to verify an outline, 


To encourage the use of one correct form for outlining a selection of 
One or more paragraphs, 


Suggested outline form for use in Auburn elementary schools: 


I (Main topic) 
A, (Sub-topic) 
B, (Sub-topic) 

r, (ietail) 
2, (Detail) 
C. (Sub-topic) 


II (Main topic) 
A, (Sub-topic) 
1. (Detail) 
2. (Detail) 
B, (Sub-topic) 
Te (ietai UL) 
2. Detail) 


TIT (Main topic) 
A. (Sub-topic) 
B. (Sub-topic) 
dee etat 1) 
2senetat)) 
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Skills 
Grade Three 
Finding the topic of a single paragraph. 


Finding the sentence or sentences in a single paragraph that do not keep 
to the topic. 


Seeing the sequence of ideas in a paragraph. 


Grade Four 


Maintaining and extending skills and understandings introduced in Grade 
Three. 


Finding the sub-topics of a single paragraph. 

Finding the details of a single paragraph. 

Using the correct form for outlining a paragraph, 
Grade Five 

Maintaining and extending skills taught previously. 

Making notes on material read, 

Finding the main topics in a selection of more than one paragraph in length, 


Finding the sub-topics of a selection of more than one ine ity oy in 
length, 


Deciding when to make an outline, 


Using the correct form in outlining when only main topics and sub-topics 
are included, 


Grade Six 
Maintaining and extending skills and understandings taught previously. 
Finding the details in a selection of more than one paragraph in length, 


Using the correct form in outlining when main topics, gub-topics and 
details are included, 


Verifying an outline, 


Determining what to include in a paragraph that is to be a summary ofa 
selection of more than one paragraph in length. 


Doing organized reading, drawing conclusions, seeing relationships, and 
making inferences, 


SELECTING AND EVALUATING MATERTAL 


Specific Objectives 


To develop an understanding that a printed statement which pertains to 
a topic may, or may not, be important for a given purpose, 


To develop the understanding that a printed statement may or may not be 
true. 


To promote an understanding of the difference between statements of fact 


and opinion. 
To create the understanding that a given author may or may not be com- 
petent to make a valid statement on a given topic, 
Skills 
Grade Three 
Selecting information which is important for the purpose in mind, 
Deciding when a statement is important for a given purpose. 
Grade Four 
Maintaining and extending skills taught previously, 
Questioning the validity of a printed statement, 


Using one's experience as a means of checking the validity of a given 
statement. 


Using the copyright date as a means of checking the validity of a state- 
mente 


Checking the validity of a printed statement by comparing that statement 
with other statements on the same point in the same book, 


Grade Five 
Maintaining and extending skills taught previously. 
Distinguishing between a statement of fact and a statement of opinion. 


Checking the validity of a printed statement by comparing it with state- 
ments on the same point in other books, 


Grade Six 
Maintaining and extending skills taught previously. 


Determining the competence of an author to make a valid statement on a 
given topic. 
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ANALYZING AND RETAINING MATERIAL 

A child needs to retain important and valid ideas which he finds 
in his reading, both in and out of school, For example, he may need 
to remember ideas in order to take part in a discussion, give a report, 
recite a poem, tell a story he has read, follow directions for making 
something, take a test, or as a foundation for further study in a 
given subject matter. He may need to retain only the main points. At 
other times only the scattered bits that appear here and there in a 
selection may be needed. Sometimes he puts these ideas into his own 
words. Concsientious instruction in this last study job will increase 


the achievement of elementary school pupils in many types of school 
work and help them to make better use of ideas read in and out of school, 


Specific Objectives 


To create an awareness of situations in which one needs to remember ideas 
read instead of depending on written aids. 


To develop the understanding that all ideas cannot be retained and that 
one must exercise care in selecting ideas to be retained, 


To promote the understanding that retention of ideas requires more than 
a single reading of material. 
Grade Three 
Deciding which ideas should be rated nea for a given purpose. 
Grade Four 
Maintaining and extending skills introduced in Grade Three, 
Improving the quality of the single reading. 


Applying developmental reading skills, such as perceiving relationships, 
generalizing, visualizing, and mnemonics to the retention of material. 


Formulating questions covering ideas to be retained, 

Changing author's words to one's own words without altering meaning. 
Grade Five 

Maintaining and extending skills taught previously 

Making notes on selections read, 


Following certain rules for the retention of ideas contained in a selection, 
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Grade Six 
Maintaining and extending skills introduced previously. 


Making a summary of a selection read. 


Note: McKee, Paul, The Teaching of Reading, New York: Houghton 
Mifflin Company, 1948 gives excellent suggestions on materials 
and methods of instruction in the work-study skills. See 
chapters 12-16, 
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CHILDREN'S LITERATURE 


COURTESY LEWISTON EVENING JOURNAL 


THE MAGIC OF BOOKS 


CHILDRENS LITERATURE 


INTRODUCTION 


Children's literature is a vital phase of the total reading program 
in Auburn elementary schools, The basic purposes of our children's liter- 
ature program are as follows: 


'1,. To stimulate a deep, satisfying, and permanent interest in read- 
ing that which is good in content and excellent in form, 


2. To introduce books which may prove valuable therapy for children, 
answering their mental and emotional problems, while giving them 
keen enjoyment. 


3. To provide a reading literature program that will entertain, 
instruct, and develop a love for the best, 


h. To stimulate imagination, form beliefs, and widen experiences. 


Auburn teachers provide a strong program in children's literature. 
Here are some of the ways in which we do this: 


Planning class time for all children to read books suited to their 
interests, tastes, and ability. 


Reserving a part of each classroom as the library corner, or library 
table, where books are displayed in an attractive and orderly manner, 


Conducting book fairs to create better understanding and wider support 
of the children's literature program, 


Maintaining accurate records of books purchased, borrowed, and loaned, 


Exchanging books between classrooms to provide a wider varicty of 
books for all children throughout the year, 


Selecting books wisely, giving careful attention to vocabulary and 
interest level, and reading tastes. 


'The lists of books included in this section are very limited, but 
represent a good beginning for a school library. Any of the books can be 
used in grades above or below those indicated, For other lists which will 
prove helpful in the selection of children's books, see "Lists of Books 
for Children and Young People," 
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BOOKS TO READ TO CHILDREN 


Junior Primary and Grade One 


Author Title Publisher 
Adelson, L. All Ready for Winter David McKay 
Aldis, D. Everything and Anything E. M. Hale 
Arbuthnot, M. Time for Poetry Scott, Foresman 
Austin, M. William's Shadow Dutton 
Barker, M. Little Island Star Oxford 
Bary, Cy The Runaway Chimps Oxford 
Beatty, H. Droopy Houghton Mifflin 
Bemelmans, L. Madeline's Rescue Viking 
Bettina Piccolo Harper 
Brewton, Jd. Gaily We Parade Macmillan 
Bright, R. Miss Pattie Doubleday 
Brown, M. W, A Child's Good Morning Scott 
Brown, M. W, A Child's Good Night Scott 
Brown, M. W. The Important Book Harper 
Brown, M. W, The Noisy Book Harper 
Brown, M. W. Two Little Trains Scott 
Brown, M. W, Pussy Willow Simon and Schuster 
Bryant Let's Be Friends Children's Press 
Burton, V. The Little House Houghton Mifflin 
Burton, V. Katy and the Big Snow Houghton Mifflin 
Dagliesh, A. The Papoose Who Wouldn't 

Keep Her Stockings On Bobbs-—Merrill 
Dagliesh, A. The Thanksgiving Story Scribner's 
Flack, Me Angus and the Ducks Harcourt, Brace 


Flack, M. Ask Mr, Bear Harcourt, Brace 


Author 

Flack, M, 

Flack, M. 

Fitch, *, 

Gag, W, 

Gay, Z 

Gay, Ze 

Geismer and Suter 
Graham, Al 
Green, M, 

Hader, B, and E, 
Hatter {Illust,) 
Hogan, I, 
Horwich, F, 


Ipear, De 


Kessler, E, and-L, 


Kingman, L, 
Krauss, R. 
Krauss, Re 
Lenski, L. 
Lenski, Le 
McCloskey, Re 
McCloskey, R, 
‘McCloskey, Re 
Meeks 


Moore, Ls 


Newberry, C...- 


The New Pet 

Wait for William 
Book About God 
Millions of Cats 
Look 

Wonderful Things 
Very Young Verses 
Timothy Turtle 
Everybody Has A House 
The Big Snow 
Mother Goose 

Me 


Ding Dong School Books 


_ One Horse Farm 


Plink, Plink 
Peter's Long Walk 


A Hole Is To Dig 


A Very Special House ~ ~~ 


Cowboy Small 
The Little Farm 
One Morning In Maine 


Blueberries for Sal 


Make Way for Ducklings 


One Is The Engine 


The Important Pockets 
of Paul 


Marshmallow 


Publishing 
Doubleday 


Houghton Mifflin 


Lothrop, Lee and Shepard 


E. M, Hale 
Viking 

Viking 

Houghton Mifflin: 
Viking 

Scott 


Macmillan 


Dutton 


‘Rand McNally 


Doubleday 
Doubleday 
Doubleday 
Harper 
Harper 
Oxford 
Oxford 
Viking 


Viking 


Viking 


Follett 


David McKay 


Harper 
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Author 
Potter, B, 
Rey, He 
Rowand, P. 
Sauer, J. 
Schneider, N. 
Simon, N. 


Skaar, G. 


Skaar, G. 


Tripp, E. 

Tudor, T. 

Tudor, T. 

Ward, L. 

Watson, N. 
Watson, N. 

Will and Nicolas 
Williams, G. 


Williamson, Hamilton 
end Hader 


Williamson, Hamilton, 
and Hader 


Woodcock, L,. 


Woods, R, 


Wright, E. 


Title 

The Tale of Peter Rabbit 
Curious George 

It Is Night 

Mike's House 

While Susie Sleeps 

The Wet World 


All About Dogs, Dogs, 
Dogs 


Nothing But Cats, Cats, 
Cats 


The Tin Fiddle 

A Is For Annabelle 
Tale For Easter 

The Biggest Bear 
What Is One? 

Whose Birthday Is It? 
Finders Keepers 


Baby Farm Animals 


Little Elephant 


Monkey Tale 


This Is The Way 
Animals Walk 


Michael's Billy Goat 


Saturday Walk 


Publishing 


Warne 

Houghton Mifflin 
Harper 

Viking 

Scott 


Lippincott 


Scott 


Scott 

Oxford 

Oxford 

Oxford 

Houghton Mifflin 
Knopf 

Knopf 

Harcourt, Brace 


Simon and Schuster 


Doubleday 


Doubleday 


Scott 
Sealfield 


Scott 


Author 
Bishop, C. 
Bryant, S. 
Burton, Ve 
Cobb, B, and &, 
Cobb, B. and E, 
Cobb, B. and E, 
Cobb, B, and E, 


DuBase and Heyward 


Faison, M. 
Fatio, L. 


Garis, H. 


Goudey, A. 

Larue, M, 

Little, I, 
McCloskey, R. 
McCloskey, R, 
Nolen, B. 

Rams, M. 
Sayers, F, 
Schneider, H. and 
Sever, Jd. 


Stevenson, A, 


West, J. 


. Grade Two 
The Man Who Lost His Head 
Epaminondas and His Auntie 
The Little House 


Allspice 


Clematis 


Pennie 
Robin 


The Country Bunny and the 
Little Red Shoes 


Scalaway The Scottie 
The Happy Lion 


The Adventures of the 
Travelling Table 


Here Come The Bears 

Hoot Owl 

Michael Finnegan 

Blueberries for Sal 

Lentil 

Fun and Frolic 

Lazy Liza Lizard: 

Tag-Along Tooloo 

Follow the Sunset 

Johnny Goes to the 
Hospital 

Abe Lincoln, Frontier 
Boy 


The Happy Hollisters and 
the Indian Treasure 
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Publisher 
Viking 
Houghton Mifflin 
Houghton Mifflin 
Arlo | 
Arlo 
Arlo 


Arlo 


Houghton Mifflin 
American .Book 


McGraw-Hill . 


Grosset and Dunlap 


Scribner's 
Macmillan 

Grosset and Dunlap 
Viking 

Viking 

lige Ree Heath 

E. M, Hale 

BE. M. Hale. 


Doubleday 


Houghton-Mifflin 


Bobbs=Merrill 


Garden City 
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Author 
Cobb, B, and 4, 


Orton, H. 


Orton, H. 


Orton, H. 


Geisel, T. 
(Dr, Seuss) 


Jackson, ie 


Judson, C, 


Julian, N. 
Lampman, &, 
Lenski, L. 
McClintock, M, 


Meeker, C, 


Niebuhr, H. 


Swartz, J. 


Warner, G, 


Wyndham, L 


Buchan, J. 
Carlson, R, 


Cory, David 


Grade Three 
Title 
Dan's Boy 


Mystery in the Apple 
Orchard 


Mystery of the Secret 
Drawer 


The Secret of the Rose- 
wood Box 
Grade Four 


If I Ran the Zoo 


Call Me Charley 


Boat Builder: The Story 
of Robert Fulton 


Miss Pickett's Story 
The Bounces of Cynthia 
Strawberry Girl 

The Story of New England 


Folk Tales from the Far 
East 


Greatness Passing By 


Grasshopper Green's 
Garden 


The Boxcar Children 


Showboat Holiday 


Grade Five 
Lake of Gold 
Mr. Pudgins 


Star Maiden 


Lippincott 


Lippincott 


Lippincott 


Lippincott 


Random House 


Harper 


Scribner's 
Winston 
Doubleday 
Lippincott 


Harper 


Winston 


Seribner's 


Little, Brown 


Scott, Foresman 


Winston 


Houghton Mifflin 


Winston 


Cadmus 


Author 
Darby, Ae 
Gray, , 
McSwigan, M, 
Meigs, C. 
Sherman, Je 
Spyri, J. 


Taylor, 5. 


Andrews, k, 


Appleton, V. 


Bothwell, J. 
Brown, 2, 

Buff, M. and C,. 
Flaherty, Je 


Heumax, W. 


Jones, L, and J. 


Meader, oe 
North, S. 
Snow, D, 


Spencer, C. 


Brave Venture 

Penn 

All Aboard for Freedom 
Covered Bridge 

Amazing Scientific Facts 


Dora 


- All-of-a-Kind Family 


Grade Six 
Quest in the Desert 


Tom Swift and His Wizard 
Camera 


The Story of India 
Saltwater Summer 

The Apple and the Arrow 
Men Without Fear 

Little League Champs 
Bring on the Band 

The Will to Win 

So Dear to My Heart 
John Paul Jones 


Made in China 
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Winston 
Viking 
Dutton 
Macmillan 
Doubleday 
Lippincott 


Follett 


Viking 


Grosset and Dunlap 
Harcourt, Brace 
Morrow 

Houghton Mifflin 
Lippincott 
Lippincott 
Westminster 
Harcourt, Brace 
Peoples Book Club 
Bobbs-Merrill 


Knopf 
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BOOKS THAT CAN BE READ BY CHILDREN 


Junior Primary and Grade One 


Author 
Adelson, L. 
Beatty, H. 


Dagliesh, A. 


Dagliesh, A. 
Flack, M. 
Hader, 3, and 4, 


Moore, L, 


Ward, iL. 
Will and Nicolas 


Woods, R, 


Adshead, G,. 


Aldredge and McKee 


Bannon, L. 


Blough, G, 


Burton, Ve 


Chandler, &, 


Flack, M. 


Flack, M. 


Flack, Me 


Title 
All Ready for Winter 
Droopy 


The Papoose Who Wouldn't 
Keep Her Stockings On 


The Thanksgiving Story 
Wait for William 
The Big Snow 


The Important Pockets 
of Paul 


The Biggest Bear 
Finders Keepers 


Michael's Billy Goat 


Grade Two 
Brownies Hush} 
The Timbertoes 


The Best House in the 
World 


Not Only for Ducks 


Mike Mulligan and His 
Steam Shovel 


Buttons and the Pet 
Parade 


Angus and the Cat 


Tim Tadpole and the Great 
Bullfrog 


William and His Kitten 


Publisher 
David McKay 


Houghton Mifflin 


Bobbs=Merrill 
Scribner's 
Houghton Mifflin 


Macmillan 


David McKay 
Houghton Mifflin 
Harcourt, Brace 


Sealfield 


Oxfo rd 


Beckley-Cardy 


Houghton Mifflin 


McGraw-Hill 


Houghton Mifflin 


Beckley-Cardy 


Doubleday 


Doub leday 


Houghton Mifflin 


\ 


Author 
Hader, B. and k, 


Harwich, Dr, 


Werrenrath, R., 


Huber, M. 
McCloskey, R, 
Pease, J, 
Perkins, U, 
Walker, H. 
Warner, G. 
Weisgard, L. 


Zim, H. 


Conkling, F. 
De Golish, V, 
Lattimore, §, 
Lawrence, M, 
Sidney, M. 


Stevenson, A. 


Zolotow, C. 


Caryall, H. 


De Angeli, M, 


Dubois, W, 


JY s 


Title 


Cock=-a-Doodle=-Doo 


The Baby Chipmunk 

It Happened One Day 
Make Way for Ducklings 
This the World 

eine and Little Brother 
The Snow Children 

Boxcar Children 

The Clean Pig .. 


Things Around the House 


Grade Three 
Mr. Grumpy and the Kitten 
Mamba-kan 
Little Pear 
Susan's Bears 
Five Little Peppers 


Ben Franklin, Printer's 
Boy 


The Quiet Mother and the 
Noisy Little Bov 


Grade Four 


Terry and the Mysterious 
Monkey 


The Door in the Wall 


The Three Policemen 
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Publisher 


Macmillan 


Rand McNally 
Fow, Peterson 
Viking 

Rank McNally 
Houghton Mifflin 
Beckley--Cardy 
Scott, Foresman 
Scribner's 


William Morrow 


Winston 

John Day 

Harcourt, Brace 
Grosset and Dunlap 


Winston 


Bobbs-Merrill 


Lothrop, Lec, Shepard 


Winston 
Doubleday — 


E. M. Hale 


(C 


Author 


Frasier, MacCracken 


Decker, McNaughton 


Gruelie, Js 


Hope, L. 
Humphrey, M. 
LaRue, M. 
MacMilliam, M. 


MacMilliam, M. 


Bartlett, A. 
Block, M. 


DeJong, M. 


Lowery, J. 
Martin, Ff. 

Moe, Vo 

Pyle sis 
Eylessn, 

Van Stockum, H, 
Warren, W, 


Wilder, L, 


Alcott, L. 
Alcott, Le 


Anderson, A. M. 


Title 


How and Why Explorations 


Raggedy Ann in the Deep, 


Deep Woods 
The Bobbsey Twins 
Pilgrim Stories 
Dicky and the Indians 


Eluk 


Kudla and His Polar Bear 


Grade Five 
Gumpy--Son of Spunk 
Danny Doffer 


Billy and the Unhappy 
But 


The Lavender Cat 
No School Friday 
Animal Inn 
Pepper and Salt 
The Wonder Clock 
Cottage at Bantry Bay 
Ride, Cowboy, Ride 
By the Shore of Lake 
Silver 

Grade Six 
Little Men 
Little Women 


Fur Trapper of the Old 
West 


Publisher 
L, W,. Singer 


M. A. Donahue 
Grosset and Dunlap 
Rand MeNally 

Ginn 

Dodd, Mead 


Dodd, Mead 


Cupples and Leon 


Harper 


Harper 
Harper 
Harper 
E, M, Hale 
Harper 
Harper 
Viking 


E. M, Hale 


Harper 


Little, Brown 


Little, Brown 


Wheeler 


Author 
Anderson, A, M. 
Beals, F. 
Beals, F, 


Binns, A. 


Browning, Re 


Cormack, M, and 
Alexander, W, 


Defoe, D. 

Dodge, M 
Farley, W. 
‘Harkins, P,. 
Kipling, R, 

Orton, H. 

Peattie, D, and L, 


my Le 2) He, 
byie, H. 


Swift, Jd. 


Wells, H,. 


Title 
Pilot Jack Knight 
Chief Black Hawk 
Dene Crockett 


Secret. of the Sleeping 
River 


Pied Piper of Hamelin 


The Museum Comes to Life 
Robinson Crusoe 

Hans Satis: 

Black Stallion's Filly 
Bomber Pilot | 

Jungle Book . 
Mystery 7 the Old Gave 


Down Wind 


The Merry Adventures of 


Robin Hood 


The Story of King Arthur 
and His Knights 


Gulliver's Travels 


Escape By Night- 
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Publisher 
R. Eb. Johnson 
Wheeler 


Wheeler 


Winston 


Whitman 


American Book 
Dutton 


Scribner's 


Random House 


Harcourt, Brace 
Doubleday 
Lippincott 


D. Appleton 
Grosset and Dunlap 


Scribner's 
Dutton 


Winston 
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BOOKS WITH HIGH INTEREST AND LOW VOCABULARY 


Upstairs 


Author Title Publisher Vocab, Interest Price 
Level Level 
Becker, EB. 900 Buckets of Abingdon- i 3 1.50 
Paint Cokesbury 
Brown, M, My World Harper 1 3 Lyee 
Child Study Read to Me Crowell at 1-l 2.00 
Assn, of Story Book 
America 
Hanna, P. Peter's Family Scott 1 2-3 8 
and others 
Horn, E., We Live in a Ginn 1 3-4 072 
Wickey, R., City 
Horn, M. 
Huber, M,. Cinder the Cat American Book 1 he5 260 
Lenski, L, Davy's Day Oxford al 1-3 ef5 
Lenski, L, Little Airplane Oxford 1 1-5 By 3 
Lenski, L. Mr, and Mrs. Crowell 1 2-3 1,00 
Noah 
Robinson, Picture Book of Macmillan za 3-5 2,00 
Mrs. William Animal Babies 
Anderson, C. Blaze and the Macmillan 1-2 Yad 1,00 
Gypsies 
Brown, M. J. Little Carousel Scribner's 1-2 2=); 1.50 
Burton, Es, Exciting Adven- McGraw 1-2 3-5 2.00 
Burton, L. ture of Walco 
Creekmore, R, Lokoshi Learns Macmillan 1-2 3-5 Lele 
to Hunt Seals 
Davis, L. Roger and the Doubleday 1-2 3h 2.00 
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LISTS OF BOOKS FOR CHILDR&N AND YOUNG PEOPLE 


A Basic Book Collection for Elementary Grades. ALA « NEA + NCTE + ACE 
Advisory Committee, 5th Edition, 1951, (2,00) 

American Library Association 

50 East Huron Street 

Chicago 11, Illinois 


The American Library Association Booklist. Published twice a month, giving 
classified data on selected books. ($6.00 per year) 
American Library Association 


50 East Huron Street 
Chicago 11, Illinois 


Children's Catalogue: 8th Edition, 1951. Includes supplements through 1955, 
(Price available on request) 


H, W. Wilson Company 
950-972 University Avenue 
New York 52, New York 


Adventuring with Books (K-6), 1250 carefully selected titles with annota- 
tions, publishers, prices, and suggested grade oe (Stock No. p. 56~16, 
Price--60¢ each) 

National Council of Teachers of English 

70 South Sixth Street 

Champaign, Illinois 


Catalogues from: 


H,. R,. Huntting and Company 
29 Worthington Street 
Springfield 3, Massachusetts 


Campbell and Hall, Inc. 
989 Commonwealth Avenue 
Boston 17, Massachusetts 


Doubleday and Company, Inc. 
Institutional Department 
Garden City, New York and others 


High Interest--Low Vocabulary Booklists: 


Educational Clinic 
Boston University 
Boston 15, Massachusetts 


University of Iowa 
lowa City, Iowa 


Wheeler Publishing Company 
2831 South Parkway 
Chicago 16, Illinois 
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SUGGESTIONS FOR BOOK REPORTS 
Suggested content for oral book reports by pupils: 
Author and title. 
What the story is about. 
Whether pupil enjoyed the book or not, 
Show the book and read aloud one of the most interesting parts. 
Give other pupils an opportunity to make comments and raise questions, 
Suggested content for written book reports by pupils: 
Author, title, and publisher. 
What the story is about. 
. What pupil liked a bout the story 
Note: Brief written reports may be recorded on l'' x 6" cards and filed 
in a suitable box so that pupils who want to read a book may con- 
sult the file to obtain judgments of others, 
Suggestions for a report by the teacher: 
Show the book, giving the author, title, publisher. 
Explain where it may be obtained. 


Tell those things which the pupils have decided are important to give 
in their own reviews. 
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SAMPLE PROGRAM 


LEVEL FOUR 
Word Perception 


Context 
Context as a definition of a strange word or phrase 
One word clue 
Phrase clue 
Sentence or group of sentences as clue 
Context as an example 
Context as an appositive or an explanation 
Context as a related statement 
Placement of context in relation to strange word 
Association of exact meaning to word used in context 
Building a rich and broad vocabulary 
Synonyms and antonyms 
Homonyms 
Word Substitutes 


Word Parts 
Meaning given word or phrase must conform with total sentence 


Pictures as clues to meanings and pronunciations 
Uses of punctuation as aid to meaning 


Structural Analysis 
Using word form clues to form visual impressions 
General contour 
Distinguishing characteristics 
Compound words 
Hyphenated words 
Inflectional endings 
Derivatives 
Root words 
Prefixes and suffixes 
Varied meanings 
Varied spellings 
Syllabica tion 
Aid to pronunciation 
Application of the simple principles of syllabication 
Exceptions which depend upon accurate analysis 
Phonograms--exceptions in syllabication 
Ability to apply the rules for dividing syllables 
Accent 
Effect on vowel sounds 
Identify accented syllables . 


Phonetic Analysis 
Knowledge of the distinct and separate sounds through visual and 
auditory discrimination 
Single consonants 
Consonant blends 
Consonant symbols 
Diagraphs 
Dipthongs 
Variant sounds of single vowel sounds 
Blending of consonants with vowels 
Rhyming words 
Phonetic substitutions 
Phonetic principles 
Variant sounds 
Silent consonants 
Double consonants 
Vowel principles 
Silent vowels 
Consonant controllers 
Position in syllable 


Dictionary 
Locational skills 
Letter recognition and their alphabetical sequence 
Guide words and key words 
Sections 
Root words : 
Meanings--vocabulary enrichment 
Comprehension of definitions: 
Selection of appropriate meanings 
Adaptation of meaning to context 
Synonyms and antonyms 
Substitution of words 
Pronunciation 
Association of sound with syllable 
Variant vowel sounds 
Diacritical marks 
Use of simple key 
Phonetic spelling 
Use of syllabic divisions 
Accent marks 


Comprehension : 
Ability to grasp meanings 
Association of meanings to words used in content 
Association of words into fused sentence thought to be inter- 
preted in light of total paragraph. 
Picture interpretation and use of such aid to thought-getting 
Ability to grasp main idea 
Titling paragraph 
Picking summarizing sentences 
Ability to follow directions 
Ability to read for detail 
Prove a point 
Answer questions based on detail 
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Ability to organize material read 
Major and minor details 
How to find 
Relation to each other 
Organize events in sequence 
Cause and effect relationship 
Make comparison 
Ability to classify 
Summarizing--application of 
Interpreting uses of punctuation marks as indicators of meaning 
Ability to select ideas with purpose in mind 
Ability to recognize various relationships 
Ability to recall 
Ability to recognize different types of material 
Form imagery or sensory impressions 
Adequate background of material 
Ability to locate material 
Table of contents 
Using index 
Understanding purpose, value, and organization 
Understand signs and marks 
Choose proper sub-topics 
Using cross references 
Use of lists of maps and illustrations found in ordinary 
books 
Chapter and sectional headings 
The format of books 
Ability to predict outcomes 
Understanding meanings of idiomatic phrases, similes, collo- 
quialisms, and figurative speech 
Interpreting maps, graphs, charts, and tables 


Reaction 


Skillfully prepared exercises 
Carefully planned oral discussion 
Critical 
Ability to make inferences and judgments 
Interpretation of material in light of own background 
Ability to make comparisons 
Evaluation of facts gained through reading 
Ability to distinguish between fact and fancy, humor and 
pathos 
Ability to interpret relationship of facts 
Judging accuracy 
Fact or opinion 
Cross reference in same book 
Cross reference in other books 
Checking recency of statement 


Emotional 
Ability to become identified with story characters 
Ability to live the story 
Experience appropriate emotional reactions to what is read 
Visualize word pictures 


9 


Integration 
Ideas gained through reading used in solving social and personal 
problems 
Change in social outlook and concepts 
Modified purpose and intentions 
Determing new course of action 
Evidence of mental, social, moral, and emotional growth 


Silent Reading 
Standards 
More rapid than oral with the objective of understanding the 
selection--understanding above speed 
Adapting rate to type of material and purpose 
A definite purpose always provided 
Removal of deficiencies 
Finger pointing 
Vocalizations 
Head movements 
Tension 
Lip movements 
Short eye span 
Motives 
Over-all view 
A definite purpose 
Develop desirable attitudes and clarify personal goals and ideals 
Personal pleasure 
Rnjoyment and recreation 


Oral Reading 
Standards 
A definite purpose 
True audience situation — 
Voice control 
Effective expression--fluency 
Removal of oral SCE Beene 
Motives 
To inform others 
Share appreciations 
To entertain 


oh 
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COURTESY LEWISTON EVENING JOU 


“HOW SHALL I SAY IT?" 
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INTRO DUCTION 

Children in the schools of Auburn need a program in written language 
built around their needs and experiences, a functional program which will 
help them to use written expression for both personal and practical pur- 
poses -- that is -- as'e tool for use in school activities and in life, 

In this type of program written expression is tied in with all other phases 
of language expression. 

Learning to express ideas in writing is a developmental process, In 
following this guide teachers will teach a few new items each year and 
maintain those items taught previously. The level of instruction depends 
upon the child's capacity for learning and his rate of growth. Individual 
children differ greatly in both respects, For this reason, Auburn teachers 
are concerned with adjusting instruction year by year to each child's abili- 
ties, aptitudes, interests, and limitations, 

In the primary grades in Auburn, our teachers stress an enriched oral 
program since practiegally all oral language experiences build readiness 
for written expression, After oral language habits are well established 
the children are ready to begin writing through experiences which provide 
real occasions for writing brief notes, reports, and stories. First, there 
is group composition with the teacher doing the actual writing as the 
children dictate the content and observe the writing being done, The 
teacher is responsible for correct language and spelling. Here the chil- 
dren are helped to understand the reasons for writing and the value of it 
and are motivated to write. Observing the teacher writing gives the chil- 
dren a correct pattern to imitate. The next step is copying the group 


composition, and finally, writing independently. 
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In the middle and upper grades, our teachers continue to teach 
written language in all phases of the school program. Writing is more 
practical and realistic when it contributes to the child's success in all 
areas of the curriculun,. 

| In order for the children to give full attention to the meaning of 

the ideas he wishes to express, the technical skills need to be made auto-~ 
matic. The teacher provides enough practice in meaningful situations to 
help the child attain and maintain these skills according to their needs 
as shown in their writing. 

Children show growth in written expression by their increasing ef- 
fective use of it in school and in life. This, then, must be the neo 


purpose of our program in written language, 


MAJOR OBJECTIVES 


1, To provide many firsthand and vicarious experiences about which children 
can write purposefully. 


2. To help children write with increasing ease, clarity, and originality. 
ate LO help children feel the need and value of learning writing skills. 


h. To build mastery of the mechanics of writing through practice in real 
and meaningful language situations. 


5. To help children write independently for many purposes, 


WRITING SITUATIONS 
Reports BSB e Pa patito Ne, 


Making group reports for experience charts 


| 
Choosing a subject : | 


Choosing a title 


ate 


Getting information on a subject 


*Readiness activities to be composed by children and written by teacher, 
XActivities to be composed and written by children, 


Making and using notes 

Outlining a report 

Breaking a large topic into small topics 
Organizing a report into paragraphs 
Reporting information accurately 

Telling enough about the subject 

Keeping to the subject 

Telling things in the right order 

Saying exactly what you mean 

Making each sentence tell something new 
Illustrating a report 

Evaluating reports 

Writing a summary 

Using a dictionary 

Using the table of contents and the index 
Making a bibliography 


Finding topics for descriptions 


Keeping a class diary on a specific subject 


Keeping minutes of a club meeting 

Writing an article for a class newspaper 
Letters 

Writing a note of invitation 

Writing a note accepting an invitation 

Writing a thank-you letter 

Writing a friendly letter 


Writing a business letter 


Xm 


t 
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Writing notes requesting permission 
Writing notes to sick classmates 
Making original greeting cards 
Writing on subjects of interest 
Writing enough about each subject 
Telling things in good order 
Keeping to the subject 

Asking and answering questions 
Addressing envelopes correctly 
Evaluating letters 


Distinguishing between a friendly and a business 
letter 


Telling all that is needed in business letters 

Telling only what is needed in business letters 
Stories 

Writing group stories about personal experiences 

Planning a story 

Choosing a good title 

Using a good beginning sentence 

Making each sentence tell something new 

Keeping to the subject 

Writing things in the right order 

Using narrative expression 

Writing a complete story 

Hinting at what is going to happen 

Putting a surprise in a story 

Occasionally using comparison 


Using direct quotations 


pe eee amet prem ca a en 
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Explanations, Directions, Definitions 


Writing labels 
Making lists of helpers, duties, etc. 


Writing directions for making a simple object 


123456 
Writing stories describing a picture bp XX [X XEX 
doit oat 
Writing an ending to a story started by the teacher} b X |X| X Xx 
tet 
Writing an imaginative story v3 X |X} X XIX 
ei ae 
Evaluating stories | xix a 
Distinguishing between a story and a report | | ie x XX 
Descriptions || | : | 
Writing legend for a picture | 3 [36 nae X|X 
i 
Writing labels for exhibits, displays, and | | | 
bulletin boards ane X|X 
| 
Hekoet | 
Writing titles for books and scrapbooks | 8] X KIX XIX 
| Meee! | 
Making lists of items, words, places, names apis X\x 
el et al 
Writing personal information (name, address) pee ac ae 
patent | 
Writing riddles describing self, animals, | | | | | 
friends, etc, | ils X)X 
| | 
oe ee as 
Writing a description of characters, firsthand | Plaid 
sensory impressions, (in nature or everyday | | | 
life) ae | es 
Writing a description of art study | : | . xx 
| 
Writing a description of a hobby Pa it K}X 
| 
Writing newspaper editorials lx 
| le }o 
Writing a descriptive poem [or 36 XTX XX 
Peery 
| 
chelate 
3 {7 {A} Xj 
Delilah | 
I bape 
ee 
ne 
(recipes) | | ¢ Be aE 
Writing simple directions for finding a certain | 
person, place, or thing he i X|X X 4 
bal 
Telling every important part in directions | | | |X X1 x! 
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Naming landmarks in giving directions 
Telling things in the right order ~ 
Evaluating directions 

Using words exactly 


Writing simple definitions for words found in 
Social Studies, Spelling, Reading, or Science 


Writing explanations 
Writing definitions 
Reviews 
Making a list of books 
Giving a book review 
Making and using a file of book reviews 
Evaluating book reviews 


What to tell in reviewing a movie, radio, or 
TV program 


Giving a review of a movie, radio, or TV program 

Evaluating reviews of movies, radio, or TV programs 
Announcements 

Writing news notices 

Writing notices to take home 

Writing notices for bulletin board 

Writing announcements for radio or TV use 

Writing club announcements 

WRITING SKILLS 

Sentence Sense 


Recognizing that a sentence expresses a complete 
thought 


Writing original sentences 


Distinguishing between a statement and a question 
Recognizing statements, questions, and exclamations 


Recognizing exclamatory, interrogative, declarative, 
and command sentences 


Separating run-together sentences 
Bliminating useless words 


Combining ideas in short, choppy sentences to make 
a longer sentence 


Beginning sentences in various ways 
Placing the subject in various positions 
Paragraphs 
Making each sentence tell something about the subject 
Telling things in the right order 
Recognizing a paragraph 
Beginning a new paragraph 
Using new paragraphs in writing conversation 
Making an outline of paragraph topics 


Placing in one paragraph all sentences telling 
about the paragraph topic 


Making each paragraph topic a part of the subject 
Capitalization 

Items in the prescribed heading for all papers 

First word of a sentence 

Names of persons 

Title used with the name of a person 


Names of schools, streets, towns, cities, states, 
special places 


The words I and 0 


Names of pets 


Peel 


ne ae ae ey ee ee 


sr 


NA rea ha ne be 
X (x! x1) XIX 
zpapy 
X1X) X|X/ X)X 
ve |X) KIKI XIX 
at ee 
| Leer | 
t i i } 
OO hx X)X 
Pea Pag a a | 
pe 
LX/X) XX iy 
OT PL 
'XiX) XIXtX! xX! 
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Special days or holidays 

Greeting, closing, and signature of letter 
Titles of stories, books, reports, etc. 
First word in each new line of poetry 
Names of days and months 

Initials 

Proper nouns 

First word of direct quotation 


Punctuation 
Period: ‘ 
At end of sentence 
After all abbreviations 
After a number in a list 
After initials 
After a capital letter in an outline 


Comma : 
Between city and state 
Between day of month and year 
Between name of day and month 
After greeting in a friendly letter 
After closing in a friendly letter 
After closing in a business letter 
In a series 


Between direct quotations and rest of sentence 


In compound sentences 

Comma of address 

After yes and no 

In a bibliography 

With words in apposition 

To set off words like too, however 


Question Mark: At end of question 
Exclamation Point: At end of exclamation 
Apo strophe: 


In contractions 
With possessives 


Colon: 
After greeting in business letter 
After name of each speaker in dialogue 


Quotation Marks: To set off direct quotations 


eer re ee 


PS PS PS Pd Bt Pd Bd Od Dd DS bd Pd Dt Dd be 


PS Pt PS Pa Pd Pd PS PS PX PS PS 


ieee anette 


Dash: Between page numbers in index 


Semicolon: Between sub-topics in an index 


Underlining: Titles of books 


Word Study 
Selecting the word which best fits a given meaning 
Finding opposites 
Finding words of similar meaning 


Finding in the dictionary more familiar words to 
convey a given meaning 


Manuscript Form (see samples on pp.111-116) 


Letters: 
Using correct general form for a letter 
Knowing the parts of a friendly letter 
Knowing the parts of a business letter 
Placing the parts of a letter 
Writing a letter (including dictation) 
Addressing an envelope 

Other written work: 
Learning the form of a report and story 
Indenting the first word of a story 
Correct form for headings in all written work 
Acceptable standard of writing in all written 

papers 

Margins in all written work 


Thought Organization 
Answering a question pertinently 
Sticking to the topic 
Relating the events of a story in a sequence 


Learning that a paragraph pertains to a single 
topic ; 


Keeping to the topic in a paragraph 
Learning to determine the topic of a simple paragraph 


Phrasing and arranging sentences effectively 


PS PS PS PS PS Pd 
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JP s2h 3a ceo 

Making a simple, main-topic outline of a -two-or 

three-paragraph oral report X|X/X 
Making a three-topic outline of a passage | |X} X}X 
Outlining the facts and ideas learned from a talk X| X| X 
Listing questions to be raised in preparation for 

a study X| X 

Grammar | 

Usage 


As outlined in adopted texts and according to 


needs as shown in Written Language 4 = 
| | 
Parts of sentence and speech | | 
Subjects--simple, compound, complete | | | X!X 
| 
Predicates--simple, compound, complete ! X| X 
| 
Nouns | 
. Recognizing nouns | X|X 
Recognizing and using common and proper nouns, 
singular and plural nouns, possessive nouns, 
and nouns as subjects XX 
Recognizing nouns in apposition | | jx 
| 
Verbs | 
Recognizing and using verbs correctly | XIX 
Agreement with subject; principal parts | Xx 
Pronouns--recognizing and using correctly | X 
Adjectives 
Recognizing adjectives x!X 
Comparison of adjectives, using adjectives | 
correctly, and recognizing articles | | ix 
ae 
Adverbs | | 
Recognizing adverbs | Te 
Comparison of adverbs, and using adverbs | 
correctly | | ‘Xx 
| 
Prepositions--recognizing and using correctly | | X 
Conjunctions--recognizing and using correctly | c 
Tnter jections—~recognizing and using correctly | | 
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Proofreading Tee aceGalp on 


peau al 


Checking each group of words written in the form of | 


| 
Fcealeted 
j ] 
a sentence to be sure it is a sentence | | | aes 
Looking for mistakes in punctuation and correcting them) | ci 
| pi | 
: oe 
Looking for mistakes in using capital letters and | | | | | | 
correcting them | | ee 
Looking for mistakes in using words correctly and | | | | ‘ | 
correcting them | te K XIX 
. Sem ihe AN 
Looking for misspelled words and spelling them | | aid 
correctly | | ici feat 
Rewriting corrected work to make it look clean | | : | | | 
and neat oe |X tes 
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EVALUATION 

Evaluation strives to discover to what extent the program has helped 
the child grow toward the designated goals through the experiences, ma- 
terials and methods.used, | | 

It is necessary for each child to develop, insofar as his ability 
will permit, the habits, attitudes, and skills necessary for effective 
communication through written language. The extent to which the child 
is able to express his own ideas clearly, to use the skills previously 
taught independently, and to effectively correct his own mistakes 
through proofreading, helps the teacher to determine the effectiveness 
of her program. 

Evaluation, then, should always be part of a progressive unit. 
First, the goals are established and experiences are offered; then the 
work is evaluated and, if necessary, revisions are made. Continuous 


evaluation is essential throughout the entire program. 


ADOPTED TEXTS 
(June 1956) 


Dawson et al, Language for Daily Use, New York: World Book Co., 1955 
Bailey et al, Our Fnglish Language, New York: American Book Co., 1956, 


Individual pupils' texts are available in both series for grades 
III-VI. For teachers of junior primary, grades one and two, each series 
has a professional book for teachers. Workbooks are available but are 


recommended as aids to teachers only. 


Education Week. Our school 
is having Open House, Won't 


Envelope Form 


et y Ann Brown 
Y/6 Eqst Third Stree 
Greeley, Ges Jora do 


Miss Mar y Sat /y 
Central Schoo/ 
Wast; WG fon Avenue 
Austin 

lexas 


1, Address in block form with about two-inch margin on left. 


2e Return address in block form in upper left of envelope with no margin, 
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Manuscript Form | 


ne old IV? OP = WAS tired CViG. weak. 


‘sts the tirst week of March. 


a DE VIG FIIAQGE af OO [OE 


i / i 40 Ope 


Write name on left-hand side of paper and the date on the right-hand side, 


Place title--either story title or language--in the middle of the second 
line, Leave the third line blank, 


Allow a margin of at least one inch on the left-hand side of paper and as 


near as possible to one-half inch on the right-hand side, 


Indent from one-half inch to an inch to indicate the beginning of a 
paragraph, 


Letter Form 115 


Aly Fost 7; bird Street 
Greeley, Colorado . 


AS Janugry 2Y MOONE 
la 1s 


Sy eae ae 
ee Viele 
“Bod Ce // ai STONE ION gnd have 
: WIPE ANC ttle chillrer all _/1 
eee SR ye ON 
a ie a ae to 
ae Guess what me ur schoo! 


ee SEND FG Copy 0 of 
it to VOU SOOf?, Some day i ei) wri Le 


a story roe tie Too. 


iene Sor ee Md hed 


_____ (Signature) _ tae tf L779 sac 


1, Have heading in block form on right-hand side of paper with one-inch margin 
from top, and at least one-half inch margin on right, 


2. Salutation on the left with one-inch margin from left of paper. 


3. Begin first line of body of letter indented two inches with other lines 
of paragraph returning to one-inch margin, 


h. Complimentary close on right in line with heading skipping no line. 


5. Signature directly under closing. 
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Manuscript Form 


| logds ang Frogs 


| hads are shwer than frogs onan 
Of /ie s wel, A toads 


is Cr ; fy < CV Gun 
Lo Lt f, C/See 
WG ye fh Shy. 15 smooth 


while a toads skin ss Lune v.A food 
COn also. putt hin selt Wy with Osa 
_ th make himself shok bigger 


a a te 
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HANDWRITING 


COURTESY LEWISTON EVENING JOURNAL 


FROM MANUSCRIPT TO CURSIVE 


INTRODUCTION 


Handwriting in the Language Arts Program 


Handwriting is a functional tool, It is a means of communication, 
a way of expressing meaning. It is a skill that should be developed so 
that the expression of ideas may be recorded in an easy, fluent and 
legible form for others to read, 


Handwriting is one of the language arts just as reading, talking, 


and listening are, Skill in handwriting is necessary for all children 
to meet their individual needs for recording and communicating. 


Why Teach Manuscript Writing in the Primary Grades? 
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Manuscript is easy for children to learn because of the simple strokes, 
The child learns one alphabet for both reading and writing, 

Manuscript writing facilitates children's work on beginning reading, . 
Small letters and capitals are very similar, 


Manuscript writing provides the child with a functional tool for 
expressing his own thoughts and ideas at an early age. 


Even a child with poor muscular control can produce readable results, 


Children can obtain satisfactory results early without drill on move- 
ment or form, 


The letter forms are so simple that each child can see his own diffi- 
culty and correct it, 


Children who have written manuscript for a number of years can equal 
the speed of those using cursive writing and in most cases exceed it, 


MAJOR OBJECTIVES 
To foster a desire to write legibly. 


To develop the ability to write automatically; that is, without undue 
concentration upon the features of letters, slant, and spacing. 


To develop the right habits of posture so as to eliminate fatigue and 
tension, 


To build habits of neatness, arrangement, and speed according to needs, 


Ley 
To provide for individual differences. 


To help the child realize the importance of good writing at all times, 


CARING FOR INDIVIDUAL DIFFERENCES 


The rate of learning handwriting varies with individuals, The criteria 
for determining readiness at each stage are the same as for other language 
activities--mental age, language background, proper motor coordination, 
and social and emotional maturity. As in the other language arts, 2 child's 
achievement is judged in terms of his ability rather than by set standards. 


Some causes of poor handwriting are listed below and are cared for by 
the teacher as individual needs are recognized, 


Irregular rhythm Improper position 

Improper materials and Lack of readiness for manuscript 
instruments or cursive 

Cramp and fatigue Lack of interest 

Carelessness Lack of practice 


Left Handedness 


Handedness should be determined early. The left-handed child should 
never be given the impression that he is an oddity or a misfit in the 
class. If the child is definitely left handed, he should be permitted to 
use his left hand. Simple tests of throwing a ball, hammering, eating, 
or using crayons or scissors are excellent guides in determining hand 
dominance. If a child does not have a positive left-handed preference, 
he should be taught to use his right hand for writing. 


The teacher is careful to develop in the left-handed child the same 
habits of pencil position, posture, placement of paper, and position at 
the chalk board as in the right-handed child. 


Pencil position: To hold pencil well away from the point, in a relaxed 
manner, with thumb on one side and fingers held firmly on the other. 


Posture: To position forearm perpendicular to the line of writing with- 
out twisting arm above the line, Older children in the habit of im- 
proper posture are encouraged, but not forced, to assume the correct 
writing position, 


Placement of paper: To place the paper properly, tipped to the right, 


Position at board: To stand away from the board and directly in front 
of writing. 


Motor Coordination 


The teacher helps the child with poor motor coordination in the follow- 
ing ways: 
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Provide experiences contributing to readiness such as informal construc- 
tion with tools, drawing on blackboard, clay modeling, and paper 
activities, 
Arrange writing period at a time when pupil is not already fatigued, 


See that the copy to be followed is on a level with pupils!’ eyes, 


Use materials which suit this child's development (large pencil, wide- 
lined paper.) 


Encourage large writing. 

Make the change to cursive writing only when readiness is certain, 

Stimulate a desire for legibility and letter formation. 

Give encouragement by commending any progress made, 

Reversals 

Reversals are practically universal in children's beginning work with 
numbers and jJetters and represent one stage in progress toward correct 
perception, Children who have taught themselves to write tend to make 
more reversal errors than children who have been carefully taught from 
the time of their first introduction to symbols, 
For correction: 

Give practice in observation and writing, 


Require the child to write from copy rather than from memory. 


Show the pupil he must begin at the left-hand side of the blackboard 
or paper, 


Supervise the pupil's writing closely. 


Isolate letters that give trouble and give those letters special 
attention, 


Recommend vision testing by eye specialist, 
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DEVELOPMENTAL PROGRAM THROUGH THE GRADES 


Junior Primary 


Building readiness for manuscript writing 


The function of the junior primary is to teach readiness for all language 
learning, including handwriting. However, some groups of children are ready 
to go beyond a readiness program and are able to copy their names in manu- 
script and to write simple words, 


Children mature at different times physically and mentally, A child 
chronologically six and one-half is not always six and a half mentally. 
Children below a mental age of six and a half or seven years have little 
ability to see things in true form and lack muscular coordination for 
letter formation. This group of children would profit little from hand- 
writing instruction, 


The junior primary program is flexible, To the more mature child, the 
junior primary teaches both readiness for handwriting and manuscript in 
its beginning forms which can be started in February or March. To the 
less mature child, the junior primary teaches only handwriting readiness, 


There are many things a junior primary child does which make an im- 
portant contribution to the handwriting program. The normal junior 
primary activities, such as working with clay, paint, blocks, crayons, 
pegs, string beads and paper cutting help to develop the finer muscular 
coordination necessary for handwriting readiness. Some children may 
show exceptional maturity in the area of handwriting and, because of 
real desire, may seek and be given help by the teacher. 


The junior primary teacher fosters a desirable attitude toward hand- 
writing and develops readiness for it. This she does in the following 
ways: 


Give children opportunities to express ideas and to write them down 
for them, 


Create the realization that other people can read what they have 
dictated, 


Draw attention to the teacher's use of handwriting as she keeps 
records, writes notes to parents, writes experience stories for the 
children, and labels various things in the room, 


In doing these things, any writing which the teacher does for the 
children is done in the same manuscript alphabet forms which will be 
used in the first grade, 


There are two important things the teacher of small children constantly 
bears in mind; first, not all children will be ready to write at the same 
time; second, all small children develop big muscle movement before they 
are ready to coordinate smaller movements, 
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Techniques and procedures 


During the junior primary the child is encouraged to hold his pencil 
in a natural comfortable position with fingers not tensed or strained, 
The position he now adopts will probably be the one he retains throughout 
his school experience, 


Materials 


Unlined newsprint at first unfolded, then folded; large soft-lead pencil; 
chalk board and chalk; 1" lined paper, tall letters 2 spaces, small letters 


one space, Handwriting Aid for Primary Teachers, The Zaner-Bloser Company, 
Suggested time allotment 

Not more than 10 minutes a day. 
Expected outcomes 


Immature children develop readiness for writing through practice in 
manipulating large pegs, beads, clay, and other materials, 


- Average children practice the formation of letters on large newsprint 
and learn to hold their pencils correctly while maintaining a correct 
sitting position, 


Advanced children write manuscript on one inch lined paper, learning 
the correct formation of capital and small letters, Many learn to write 
their names in manuscript, ‘Some junior primary may have no children ready 
for this type of work, 


Grade I 
Building and determining readiness for manuscript writing 


Most children are ready to begin writing by the first grade year, In 
general, the same criteria which are used to judge readiness for beginning 
reading are applied to handwriting. Children who do not meet these 
criteria continue with writing readiness activities suggested for junior 
primary. 


Manuscript is always referred to as writing, not printing. 
Techniques and procedures 


Handwriting instruction is under the teacher's guidance. ‘he sees that 
good physical conditions exist: Chairs and tables fit properly. Tables 
have smooth surface and adequate working space and are placed to permit 
proper lighting. Good posture and position is constantly stressed, Pencils 
are long enough to rest against third joint of index finger and are held 
loosely between thumb and forefinger. Desks are cleared of all but writing 
materials, 
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Children have a visual impression of the whole word before beginning 
to write, They attain a higher level of achievement if they have a clear 
mental image of the correct form, Each letter should be met first in a 
word and then singled out for special practice. Constant attention by 
the teacher is required to establish good habits. 


At first, writing should be made from models--blackboards, charts, 
individual materials, or from books--not from memory. 


Specific suggestions for proper formation of letters: 


Make each stroke of the letter as one comes to it, 

Start all letters at the top. 

Make all letters with straight lines and circles. 

Capital letters two spaces high and small letters one space, 

Make figures same size as small letters, All rest on the line except 
7 and 9 which extend a little below the line, 

Space letters close together, circular and vertical letters farther 
apart, vertical letters farthest apart, 

Space words on paper the width of A apart. 


For further suggestions refer to Freeman, Handwriting Aid for Primary 
Teachers, 4aner-Bloser Company. 


Suggested time allotment 


Until muscular control has been attained, writing should not be pro- 
longed for more than a few minutes at a time. In the first grade, the 
period rarely lasts beyond 15 minutes, A total of about 75 minutes per 
week devoted to specific use and practices and standards to work toward 
writing is sufficient when work is interesting and vital, 


Materials 


Materials used depend upon the pupil's maturity and progress, and upon 
the varying demands of classroom writing needs, The blackboard is the 
easiest medium for the young child to use at first. 


More immature children use unruled paper and large black marking crayons 
or kindergarten pencils, Others use 1" horizontally-ruled composition 
paper making tall letter 2 spaces high, small letters one space high, and 
standard #2 pencils, Later, use 2" horizontally-ruled paper, making 
tall letters two spaces high, 


Freeman, Handwriting Aid for Primary Teachers and Manuscript Wall pinRaB ots 
The Zaner-Bloser VLompany. 


Expected outcomes 
By the end of the first grade the child: 


Understands that writing is a way of communicating with others, 

Shows an interest in learning to write, 

Is able to write words, simple phrases, captions, and sentences 
needed in daily living. 
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Forms correctly the letters used in writing. 

Is able to write his full name. 

Is able to write correctly the figures 1 to 10, 

Is able to space letters within the words and to space words within 
the sentence. 

Has had experience in writing all letters of the alphabet in both 
capitals and small letters, 


Grade II 


Manuscript writing 


The second grade pupils continue with manuscript writing because child- 
ren at this level have not developed enough muscular skill to learn cursive 
writing easily. The time spent in learning cursive at this level is ex- 
cessive. Most children at this level will be able to use manuscript 
writing as a tool in expressing their own thoughts, ideas, and experiences, 


Techniques and procedures 


Early in the year the teacher evaluates each child's handwriting for 
the purpose of determining some basis for planning her year's program, 


Some informal, teacher-devised test similar to the one below will prove 
helpful in noting individual and class handwriting needs, 


My name is ° 

The name of my sister is ° 
Iam years old, 

I live in ° 

The name of my street is 

The number of my house is * 

The number of my telephone is . 


After the formation of letters is mastered, the problem that each works 
on may be his own individual one at a specific time when others are also 
giving attention to writing. It is very important to recognize the in- 
dividual needs of the child and put emphasis on correction, are is 
applied to all writing the child does. Good physical conditions are 
provided, and good posture maintained at all times, Emphasis is given 
to position, spacing, neatness. 


Suggested time allotment 


Fifteen minutes a day of efficient, well~supervised practice which has 
meaning for the child and for which he feels a need develops good pen- 
manship, provided that care and attention is given to writing done in all 
writing situations, 


net 


Materials 


At the beginning of the year 3" lined paper is used, large letters 
two spaces high and small letters one space high, At the middle of the 
year or when children show readiness, change is made to 5/8" lined paper, 
large letters one full space, small letters 4 space. 


Handwriting Aid for Primary Teachers and Manuscript Wall Alphabet, The 
Zaner-Bloser Companye 


Expected outcomes 
By the end of the second grade, the child: 


Forms letters correctly. 

Uses proper spacing and alignment in all written work, 
Writes with rhythm and free movement. 

Shows neatness in all written work, 


Grade IIT 
Manuscript writing 


The third grade teacher continues to promote good writing habits formed 


in grades one and two, stressing paper position, pencil position, comfort- 
able sitting position, letter formation, and word spacing. 


She stresses legibility and speed in manuscript through real and 
meaningful experiences in functional writing such as letters, stories, 
poems, and the like, 


She continues teaching manuscript throughout the first half of the 
third grade. Those pupils who are not ready to switch to cursive then 
continue with manuscript writing until they are ready. 


Building and determining readiness for cursive 


Develop speed and fluency in manuscript writing, 

Measure child's success in manuscript (speed, form, etc.) The child 
is able to use manuscript as his tool while learning the new letter 
forms of cursive wiiting. 

Use cursive writing on the board so that children will learn to read 
it before learning to write it. 

Help children compare manuscript and cursive letter forms to find 
likenesses, 


Techniques and procedures--manuscript to cursive 


At the blackboard show proper posture, using up and down arm movements 
in manuscript. Keep body directly in front of work, Demonstrate the 
letters using short words of minimum letters--me, in, one, am, are, 

Fach new letter presented should be analyzed and demonstrated to the class, 
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Teach difficult connecting strokes by practice on such short words as 
on, no, we, saw, be, by, and so. Use the minimum family of letters at 
first, 


Explain and demonstrate proper position of paper, slanted slightly 
to the left or right so that forearm is perpendicular to line of writing. 
The pencil is held in a relaxed manner considerably away from the point 
of the pencil. 


Use large paper folded in three or four parts. Encourage child to 
spread letter and fill whole space using a good free arm movement. Use two 
or three letter words with letter forms which the children are familiar 
with. (See above) 


Make a cursive name tag to be kept before child on his or her desk, 
Begin sentence practice with easy sentences which fill the line without 
undue crowding. Repeat sentence to develop neat arrangement on the line, 
As child gains ability encourage him to write short stories, rhymes, 
letters, and invitations, 


Place wall alphabets where each child can see the pattern clearly. 
If a child has difficulty in remembering letter form, it may help to 
number the strokes in forming that letter or saying a little jingle in 
time to your movements, 


Suggested time allotment 


The formal daily lesson in writing is not longer than 15 to 20 minutes. 
Handwriting is an integral part of child's work after he has mastered the 
cursive letter forms, During the initial period of introduction to new 
letter forms, formal writing lessons are of great benefit. 


Materials 


5/8" lined paper, one space for tall letters, half space for small 
letters, Reduce to $" lined paper as children are ready. Standard- 
size pencil, During transition from manuscript to cursive, 3/8" lined 
paper, 2 spaces for tall letters, one space for small letters. 


Freeman, Handwriting Aid for Primary Teachers, Cursive and Manuscript Wall 
Alphabets, The Zaner=Bloser Company. 


Expected outcomes 
By the end of the third grade the child: 


Writes with neatness, legibility, and good formation of letters, 

Shows progress in ease and comfort of execution, 

Writes at a normal rate of speed for his ability. 

Begins to acquire some individuality in formation and slant of 
letters, 
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Grades IV - VI 
Manuscript 


Teachers in the intermediate grades continue to give periodic instruction 
in manuscript. Some children who have not acquired sufficient coordination 
for cursive will continue to practice manuscript writing and use it in all 
written work, All children will need to use manuscript in such situations 
as making labels and charts, lettering maps, and filling out forms, Manu- 
script is still considered and referred to as another type of handwriting, 
not as printing. 


Cursive 


Children entering the fourth grade have only a limited experience with 
cursive writing. Manual dexterity is slowly developing as a result of 
maturation and practice. 


At this stage, it is important to develop favorable attitudes toward 
handwriting. These attitudes are best developed by the functional ap- 
proach to handwriting--writing to meet the immediate practical need of 
the child in order that he may accomplish a task or project in which he 
is interested, 


Provision is made for a thorough and comprehensive plan of instruction, 
The program is adjusted to the abilities of the class and writing instruc- 
tion individualized as much as possible, 


The teacher still stresses the importance of proper physical condi- 
tions. These include position of the body, the working position of the 
forearms, hands and fingers, proper eye distance from the paper, lighting 
conditions, and the relative positions of seat and desk, Teach the 
pupils the correct terms to discuss their writing problems, The names 
of the main factors in handwriting are: 


Position Speed Connecting strokes 

Movement Line quality Retraces 

Beginnings and endings Form _ Alignment 

Arrangements Size Margins 

Spacing Slant Indentations 
Proportion 


Techniques and procedures 


The chalkboard is a desirable practice medium, Pupils are by now 
familiar with the correct posture for board practice, Review the small 
letter forms using the simplest letters first. Study the forms of 
capital letters, Have a special plan for paper practice as to amount 
of writing to the line and how arranged. Factors to emphasize are: 


Size--not to be confused with proportion. Less than 1/8" for the 
minimum or small letters is desirable at the fourth grade level. 


Proportion--the change of proportion occurs in the fourth grade when 
it changes from one-half proportion where the minimum or small letters 
are one-half the size of the capital letters to where the minimum 


” 
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letters are one third the height of the capital letters. 


Slant and Spacing--give ample practice in sentence writing observing 
margins at either side, spacing between letters and between words, 


Develop the recognition of good form and quality by means of dis- 
cussion, by visualizing, analyzing errors, comparing writing with 
standard specimens so that pupils can examine and evaluate their own 
writing, 


Stress the importance of good writing regardless of subject area, 
Strive for legibility, speed and ease of movement. Study your pupils. 
Take account of individual differences, Different pupils may need dif- 
ferent instruction, 


Special emphasis should be given to the foliowing at the various grade 
levels: 


Grade IV--Cursive letter forms, legibility, ease of movement, 

Grade V--Review letter forms, legibility; stress movement, 

Grade VI--Speed commensurate with ability of coordination and 
ability of individual, 


Periodic practice in manuscript writing should be planned throughout 
the intermediate grades to maintain it as a useful alternative to cursive 
writing. 


Suggested time allotment 


A fairly short period every day gives the best returns for the amount 
of time spent. Fifteen minutes a day may be regarded as standard practice if 
instruction is integrated with other work, 


Materials 


$" lined paper reducing to 3/8" as children are ready. Standard size 
pencil with soft (#2) lead, Fountain pens or ballpoint pens may be used 
at the discretion of the teacher and principal. Pen and stock are not 
considered practical or desirable in the elementary school. 


Freeman, Handwriting Aid for Elementary Teachers and Cursive Wall Alphabet, 


The Zaner-Bloser Company. 
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INTRODUCTION 

Spelling is an important part of the language program. S8ut more 
than that it is in itself an art. If taught in meaningful context, it 
provides the child with a series of learning experiences through which 
he may acquire those habits he must have to use the IMnglish language to 
meet his needs for written expression. 

Readiness for formal spelling is based upon the same factors which 
determine readiness in other language learnings, The child is most success-~ 
ful in beginning spelling only when he: 

has a mental age of seven years=-six months. 
has a speaking vocabulary of 5000 words, 
has a reading vocabulary of 00 words. 

can write the letters of the alphabet, 

is able to copy words correctly, 

can write a few words from memory. 

Emphasis on spelling content has changed more than most subjects in 
the curriculum. The content today is geared to meet the needs of modern 
living. For example, in addition to the basic spelling program, children 
with special interests will be encouraged to keep individual lists which 
will include words necessary for their own creative writing. 

An essential in a good spelling program is to establish on the part 
of the pupil a desire for correct spelling and lead him to discover the 
need for such, As a result of this the child will develop a spelling 
consciousness and realize the importance of correct and legible spelling. 

Spelling is best motivated by any project or activity that gives 


purpose to writing. 
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MAJOR OBJECTIVES 
To develop a sincere desire to spell correctly. 
To help the child meet his need for written expression, 


To teach the child to learn to spell and use automatically an increasing 
number of words using knowledge and techniques previously learned. 


To develop a competent, accurate spelling ability. 


To help the child to use the dictionary effectively as an aid to spelling 
and writing. 


To provide for individual differences--slow learners as well as superior 
spellers. 


To develop the ability to proofread written work and correct spelling 
errors, 


SPECIFIC OBJECTIVES 


JP 1 23st Geo 
| | 
To promote readiness for spelling X|XjX/X|/X| XX 
To create an awareness of the need for writing 
words, X|X1X] XIX} Xj X 
To supply words frequently used or asked for, X|X |XX] X] Xi X 
To begin formal spelling as an aid to written | 
work when children are ready* XiX|X| Xi X 
To develop a liking for, and appreciation of, 
the value of correct spelling. Xi X{X} X} X 
To recognize simple clues to correct spelling. Xx X} X] X 
To start the development of a method of learning 
how to spell, | Xi X/X|X{/X 
To start putting words in A B C order, Xi XjX}X!X 
Continue using spelling as a tool in written 
expression, X}X|X/X 
To continue the emphasis on, and the need for | 
correct spelling, X} Xj Xi X 


* See introduction: Readiness for formal spelling, 


To use legible handwriting. 

To form desirable study habits, 

To learn to do simple proofreading. 

To begin to study the structure of words, and 
through this to recognize the correct spelling 


of new words, 


To teach additional words needed for written 
expression 


To teach new meaning to words already familiar 
to the child 


To expand vocabulary 
To continue emphasis on methods of study. 


To increase his interest in spelling and to have 
pride in spelling correctly. 


To introduce the dictionary and give him practice 
in the dictionary skills. 


Begin to apply the simple rules for the structure 
of words, 


Emphasis on contractions--and increase knowledge of 


possessive forms, 


To teach the terminology useful in the study of 
words such as homonyms, roots, and suffixes, 


To develop the desire on his part to spell accurately 


words needed for his own expression, 


To develop the habit of using his dictionary when in 


doubt of the spelling or meaning of a word, 
4 SKILLS 


Finding rhyming words from pictures, 
Hearing similarities in initial consonants, 
Hearing rhyming words, 


Matching letters and words, 
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Et 


Recognizing color and number words, 


Labeling objects, contributing to and observing 
experience charts, 


Writing messages, reports, charts, labels, names, 
Speaking clearly and distinctly. 

Using left-to-right movement in writing. 

Using good form 

Writing legibly, 


Recognizing the correct sequence of letters and 
forms of words, 


Generalizing similar words from known words, 
Recognizing family words, 


Following the correct procedure in learning a 
new word, 


Proofreading. 
Reviewing words studied previously. 


Keeping individual lists of new and misspelled 
words. 


Forming and using new words by adding prefixes 
and suffixes to known words, 


Following both oral and written directions, 
Recognizing vowel and consonant sounds, 
Marking vowel sounds, 


Recognizing and using the silent letters, 
especially the silent e,. 


Recognizing and using contractions, 
Using capital letters properly 
Recognizing the meaning of words in context, 


Finding new words in context, 


Pronouncing words correctly and discovering 
meanings of words, 


Using words correctly. 

Developing accuracy in copying words and sentences, 
Recognizing and comparing the structure of words, 
Alphabetizing words, 

Recognizing the more difficult speech sounds, 
Forming plurals. 


Recognizing and using homonyms, synonyms, and 
antonyms. 


Writing from dictation. 


UP 192935456 


| 
x) X xx 
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SUGGESTED ACTIVITIES 


Readiness games and songs 
Seasonal activities 

Letter recognition 

Word games as given in text 
Word puzzles 

Spelling matches 

Crossword puzzles 

Baseball game 

Spelling partners 


Tea Kettle--a game using a sentence with the spelling word left out and 
Saying the words Tea Kettle in place of it, 


Spelling chart showing colored squares or stars for 100's for entire class 
Letter writing 

Hangman 

Imaginative writing 

Keeping records 

Making captions, charts 

Filling in forms 

Writing notes and outlines 


Writing factual materials 


EVALUATION 

Research shows that spelling words are best studied in lists. Words 
are selected from among those most frequently written by pupils at that 
level, so there will be few words, if any, whose meanings are not known 
by pupils. Most research also advises that, in giving a test on words 
in a lesson, the word first be pronounced, then used in a sentence, and 
finally pronounced again, Then the pupil writes only the word, not the 
sentence. Correcting the spelling test is a valuable learning experience 
if done by the pupil. 

The overall success of a spelling program is evaluated in relation 
to the writing program which it accompanies. The best test is how well 
the child spells in his daily writing, how well he proofreads what he 
writes, how self-directing he is in changing the words that are mis- 
spelled as he detects them on his pages. The evaluation of spelling 
in written composition enables the teacher to evaluate each child's 


work on an individual basis, 
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spoken word is the most-used means of communication. Correct and pleasing 


INTRODUCTION 


The scope of oral expression is as wide as the pupil's life. The 


speech is one of the greatest assets an individual can have, Oral ex- 
pression, as all language development, depends upon many factors--general 
cultural background, personality, environment, emotional balance, and 
intelligence, Within these limits, the teacher, through skillful in- 
struction and corrections, helps each child develop a precise and rich 
language to keep pace with his increasing need for expression. 

Oral language is an integral part of the total language program, 
Speaking is closely related to reading, writing, and listening. A good 
listening and speaking vocabulary, for example, is prerequisite to 
success in reading; clear articulation and proper enunciation is basic 
to word attack and spelling; ability to express one's thoughts and ideas 
orally precedes effective written expression, Good oral expression 
underlies success in all areas of communication; therefore, teachers 
provide a planned program for speech improvement bhrough well-developed 
lessons, by stressing clear, correct speech throughout each school day, 
and by offering children an example of good speech, The programs of the 
junior primary and primary grades especially emphasize sound speech 
development, 

Pupils need instruction in conversation and discussion in making 
announcements and reports, in delivering messages and in practicing 
social courtesies, They should build an effective vocabulary and 
develop the mastery of the sentence appropriate to the grade level. 
Situations that stimulate ideas and the opportunity to express them 


afford a favorable setting for language activities, 


Uhh 


To speak correctly is not sufficient, One must have something worth 
saying and someone to whom he desires to say it, As. the pupil becomes 
sensitive to opportunities for speaking, he increases in self-confidence 
and poise. Thus effective instruction in oral language is impertant in 
developing the pupil as an individual. 

An informal and pleasant classroom atmosphere promotes free oral 
expression, The teacher provides a variety of activities to stimulate 
the sharing of ideas and uses those opportunities that arise naturally 


from day to day. 


MAJOR OBJECTIVES 
To help boys and girls communicate with one another, 
To help boys and girls appreciate the beautiful. 


To help boys and girls gain a feeling of self-confidence and success, 


SPHAKING SITUATIONS 


JPL 23a 
Conversation | | | | | 
Contribute to the making of experience charts, Ix Xi X}X| XIX IX 
Statement of question. (voice inflection) X] Xj X|XIXiX1X 


Make contributions to discussion and conversation, Xj Xi X it X |X 
Discussion 


Promote ability to take part effectively in 
discussions, 


| 
Provide practice in improving ability to par- | 
| 
| 


ticipate in discussions. X}X |X |X 
Keep to the problem or subject. ele X 
Be able to summarize discussions, | ane X 


Promote desire and practice of using good manners. | 


Directions 

Give directions clearly. 
Descriptions 

Make riddles, 

Learn to give exact descriptions, 
Story Telling 

Tell a short story. 

Tell events in right order 


Tell enough about a story so others will want to 
read it. 


In telling an original story, learn to choose a 

good title, use a good beginning sentence, and 

tell in correct order with an element of surprisc, 
Reports 

Tell events in right order, 

Make a report on some experience. 

Make announcements, 

Learn to report information accurately. 


Avoid repetition 


Make a report of books, movies, radio or 
television. 


Reports on observations, (TV, ctc.) 

Learn to give reviews and know what to tcll, 
Dramatization 

Role playing. 

Dramatizing stories, 


Puppet and shadow plays, 


X| Xi X} X 


os 
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Pageants, tableaux, pantomimes, 


Take part in dramatizations and planning for 
same. 


Club Procedures 
Learn officers and duties--election of officers, 
Written ballot--use of, 
Making motions and nominations, 
How to preside, 
Making and reading secretary's report, 
Discussing old and new business, 
Appointment of committees and report of chairmen, 
Usual order of business, 
Introducing and entertaining guest speakers, 
Choral Reading 


Take part in choral reading. (speaking) 


SPEAKING SKILLS 


Proper Articulation 


Articulate consonant sounds, 


Pronounce vowels correctly, (use dictionary) not 
running words together, 


Eliminate errors in commonly-used words, 
Proper Pitch and Volume 
Eliminate nasality, harshness, shrillness 
Make oneself heard, 
Use voice to portray meanings, mood, and emotion, 


Correct Usage 


Use correct grammar, (informal) 


| 
Ppp 
| 
| 


X|X}X{X)X|XIX 
| 

cca 
SPs pee 


Xj X 


| 


X |X |X |X |X |x 


XX |XX 


| 
| 
| 


Use complete sentences not strung together with 
tand's," Deo tet "then's" "why's," and "well's," 


Use correctly saw-seen, did-done, went-gone, 
come=came, is-are, isn't-aren't, ran-run, was- 
were, eateate-eaten, give-gave-given, wasn't- 
weren't, Tom and I. 
Avoid double negatives; so don't I, 

Social Courtesy 
Consider what the listencr would like to hear, 
Talk about the same topic others are talking about, 


Talk when no one else is talking. 


Have tolerance for unavoidable speech defects 
in others, 


Look at an audience, 

Be courteous in group discussions and conversations, 
Use correct forms of introductions, 

Use correct forms of greetings. 

Use the telephone 


Know how to begin and end a telephone conversation-- 
and to be brief, 


Courtesy to guests, 


Organization 


Organize one's thoughts before trying to express 
them, 
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SUGGESTED ACTIVITIES 
Develep background for oral language by helping children appreciate poetry. 
Recite poetry 
Create word pictures 
Fill in missing words that rhyme 
Develop background for oral language by helping children appreciate music. 
Isolate poetry from music and recite 
Tell story to musical accompaniment 
Give oral report on musical instruments 
Tell a story which a musical selection suggests 


Interpret orally the meaning of the words and the rhythmic and 
instrumental effects in a musical selection, 


Develop background for oral language by helping children appreciate art. 
Tell the biography of an artist 
Tell about an original drawing, clay creation, etc. 
Develop background for oral language by helping children appreciate literature, 
Retelling stories 
Relating main events of a selection in proper sequence 
Dramatizing stories 
Giving book reports orally 
Develop background for oral language by helping children appreciate nature. 
Giving descriptions and explanations of field trips 
Telling stories about nature: seasons, pets, wildlife, weather, etc. 
Telling about collections of rocks, insects, shells, etc. 
Miscellaneous activities 
Radio Game: Class divided into groups, Leader reads questions about 
Mother goose rhymes or familiar stories. Answer must be a complete 


statement; eeg., Leader: What food was Little Jack Horner eating? 
Answer: He was eating Christmas pie. 


Leader: What kind of a house did the third little 
pig build? 

Answer: The third little pig built his house of 
bricks, 
etc, 


Peek-a-Boo; A large picture is nearly covered and children try to 
guess what is hidden from the section of picture revealed. 


Tell and Show Period: Children tell some item of interest or show 
something they have brought to school, 


Tell a Story: Teacher or leader starts a story and someone tries to 
finish it. 


Guess Who: A child says, "Guess who I am thinking of," and describes 
a child in the room, Children raise hands and try to guess, 


Dramatization of stories in reader or of stories read to children, 
Children pantomime action in poems read to them. 
Children give refrain of familiar poems. 
Children give last word of familiar rhymes. 


Usage Game (to counteract use of ain't): I am thinking of something 
in this room, 

Is it ? 

No, it is not ° 


Usage Game (to use "If I were"): Children 311 sleep except "it," 
"It" touches a child and says, “What are you?" "I am a fish or cat, 
or bird, etc. "It" says, "If you were a fish, what would you do?" 
mit I were a fish, I would swim." etc. 


Materials: 


Story books Newspapers, clippings 
Poems Magazines 

Experience charts Toy tclephones 
Pictures Dictionaries (picture) 
Records Tape recorders 

Songs Toy theater 

Pets Puppets 


Finger plays Imitation TV 
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EVALUATION 

The very young child is necessarily quite dependent on the teacher; 
but, as he progresses through school, he should learn definite standards 
for performance and should be encouraged and directed to criticize his 
own efforts and, of his own accord, to make necessary improvements. Only 
when the habit of self-checking and self-appraisal becomes firmly cs- 
tablished will language teaching carry over into out-of-school life, 


where the individual has little or no direction in his language expression, 


gist 
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INTRODUCTION 

Reading and listening are much alike, They represent the intake of 
the language arts program. Knowledge gained through both reading and 
listening is secondhand; yet each is active, not passive, The reader and 
the listener must think; he must react to the printed and the spoken word, 

Listening makes greater demands on the critical thinking of the 
listener than does reading on the peruser of the printed page. The 
listener has no control over the rate at which he must listen; the 
speaker determines that. The words are spoken but once; the listener 
hears them then, or not at all. Actually listening is a more difficult 
process than seoentine because more critical thinking is demanded of the 
listener, 

Physical and psychological factors both help to determine the effec- 
tiveness of listening. Impaired hearing, fatigue, bodily ailments make 
listening problems; likewise, a room that is too warm or chilly, dis- 
tracting noises, poor seating arrangement, a shrill unpleasant voice, or 
nervous gestures present problems to listening. ‘Some psychological factors 
deterrent to good listening might be day dreaming, boredom, egocentricity, 
poor attitudes, and so on, 

Of prime importance in listening is readiness. Children must be 
mature enough to be interested in what they hear; they must have the 
background of experience and learning for what they hear, 

Listening is an integral part of the whole language arts program and 
of all phases of the curriculum, There is not a day when listening is 
not called for in the social studies, sciences, or arithmetic, The child 


spends over fifty percent of his time in school listening. 


15h, 


Teachers have always felt a deep responsibility for teaching children 
to read well, but have done little to train children to be effective 
listeners, This fact is important because the research that is now barely 
beginning in the area of listening has already revealed that curricular 
needs for listening grow in number and intensity as the child procecds 
through school, and that specific training is needed. The act of just 
listening does not teach the child to listen effectively, He must have 


carefully planned instruction, 


MAJOR OBJECTIVES 
To help boys and girls listen comprehendingly for more effective learning, 
To help boys and girls listen appreciatively, 
To help boys and girls enter the thinking and feeling of others, 
To help boys and girls develop skill in auditory imagery. 
To help boys and girls develop skill in auditory analysis, 


To help boys and girls to listen critically. 


TYPES OF LISTENING 


P123h56 
Attentive listening | 
To get main idea of selection oe X iX |X |X| X 
V To note details in sequence of events, X|X X |X |X] X}X 
To get the conclusion of a story ED aL Grariadys 
To note a character's speech’and voice intonations 
that show what is meant, XI X)X |X {X] X{X 
To visualize scenes and events of a story. “le X |X|X] XX 
To distinguish between a telling, an asking, and 
an exclamatory sentence | x lx X}X}X 
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or 


To 


To 


To 


To 


To 


To 


find an answer or answers to a stated question 
questions, 


develop and enrich vocabulary. 

supply missing word from context, 

get main points of discussion 

acquire definite information, 

follow directions and get announcements, 


secure names and information given in 


introductions, 
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To 


To 


To 
To 
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To 
To 


To 


To 
To 


To 
is 


take telephone messages, 

satisfy a request or a need, 

keep up with the news, 

acquire facts, 
Appreciative listening 

enjoy various types of poetry and prose, 

see word pictures in poetry and prose, 

be amused or entertained. 

develop varied interest and appreciation, 

enjoy vicarious experiences, 

interpret meaning of tone, pitch, inflection, 
Creative listening 

listen to a story for later dramatization 

sense and project mood or tone of that heard, 


listen to music and fecl what the composcr 
trying to interpret through rhythm, volume, 


and mood 


To 


by 
or 


reproduce or create what is heard by writing, 
dramatizing, by drawing or painting,by dancing 
through movement, 
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To gain new ideas, thoughts imaginings. 
To instill and deepen religious feeling, 
To instill and deepen feelings of patriotism. 


Critical listening 


To sharpen sensitivity to correct language 
expression, 


To discover mistakes in words and pronunciations, 
To distinguish between fact and opinion, 

To distinguish between true and untrue statements. 
To make comparisons, 


To strengthen meaning associations with words 
(high, low, short, first, etc.). 


To weigh the reliability of different statements, 


LISTENING SKILLS 
Auditory imagery 


ee ee ee 


To listen to first line of a rhyme and make up a 
second line to rhyme, 


To supply missing word beginning with same sound 
as first sound of a given word. 


Auditory analysis 
To distinguish between similar sounding words, 
To supply last word of line of poetry. 


To identify familiar sounds. 
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To 


To 


To 


identify sounds of letters, 
identify words that rhyme. 


identify initial and final consonants 


and tell if they are the same 


To 


To 


To 


To 


-To 


To 


To 


To 


recognize long and short vowels, 

recognize hard and soft sounds of c and g,. 
identify silent letters in a word. 

identify initial and final consonant blends. 
identify words that belong to a word "family." 
tell which syllable is accented. 

tell number of syllables in word. 


hear each separate sentence. 
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EVALUATION 

Tests can't measure listening. Only by observing the children's 
responses to life itself can the quality of matering be evaluated, Facts. 
ideas, and information are tested, but no test measures intake of the world 
of sound by an individual. 

Children are helped to set their own standards for listening and guided 
to improve listening habits, Such questions as these stimulate children to 
be more effective listeners: 

Are you polite? 

Do you get the facts? 

Do you listen thoughtfully? 
Do you listen for a reason? 
Do you use what you hear? 

Occasionally, the teacher keeps a log of the children's listening 
experiences during the course of a week or day noting the individual and 


group characteristics and listening habits. 
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